me Prayers Ask 
Success of 


Big 4 Parley 


GETTYSBURG: Pa.. 


a prayer that he and other chiefs 
of staff carry “pure and holy wis- 
dom” to next week’s Big - Four 
meeting in Geneva. 


At the communion service at 


historic Gettysburg Presbyterian 
Church, where Abraham Lincoln 
once worshipped, the Rev. Clyde 
R. Brown asked for divine deliver- 
ance from the 


nor cares for the things that make 
for peace.” 


In New York, the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. issued a special 
prayer for President Eisenhower 
and the other heads of ‘govern- 
ment who will attend :the Big Four 
conference. 

The prayer, written by the Rev. 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, coun- 
cil president, gives thanks for the 
meeting and implores divine guid- 
ance tor the conference. 

“May justice and mercy, under- 
standing and forgiveness, love and 
honor, determine the decisions that 
are made,” the prayer says. 


Catholics March 


BRUSSELS, Belgium, July 10.— 
Some 150,000 Catholics marched 
shouting and whistling through 
downtown streets for six hours to- 
day protesting a government 
reform bill in the country’s largest 
post-war demonstration. 

The Catholics were demonstrat- 
ing as part of their six-month-long 
campaign against the Socialist- 
Liberal government bill that will 


July 10.— 
President Eisenhower today heard 


“hypocrisy that 
prays for peace but neither knows. 
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On the Inside— 
® Powell Says 4,000 to 7 
for Peace, See Page 3 


® The Scientists’ Appeal for 
War Ban, Pages 2 and 5 


ae 


Anti-Bias Bars Urged as 


UMT Debate Sharpens 


cut some $10,000,000 of state sub- 
sidies to Catholic schools. The bill) 
has been approved by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and is to be de- 
bated in the Senate Tuesday. 


— ——-— —_— —-—— 


Ho to Moscow 


LONDON, July 10,—North 
Vietnam President Ho Chi Minh 
» flew to Moscow today from. Ir- 
kutsk, in Siberia, for a visit to the 
Soviet capital. Ho had stopped 
in Irkutsck following a visit to the 
Chinese capital of Peking. 


3 Gis Return 


HONG KONG, July 10.—Three 
American GIs tried to explain ‘to- 
day why they renounced their 
own country for life in China, 
then celebrated their return with 
a visit to a Kong Kong dance hall 
and a bottle of whisky in their 
hotel room. They were William 
A. Cowart, 22, of Dalton, Ga.; 
Otho G. Bell, 
Miss., and Olympia, Wash.; and 
Lewis W. Griggs of Neches, Texas. 


Sid Stein Due 


'|Harold E. Stassen, presented here 


| speeches, 


here demand action by.the Eisen- 


In Court Today 


Sid Sein, 
House of Detention under the ex- 
orbitant bail of $125,000, is sched- 
uled to appear in F ederal court 
today on pre-trial motions. One of 
the New York Smith Act victims, 


Stein will be represented by at-| 


torney Reuben Terris. | 

Civil Rights ‘Congress leader 
William Patterson has_ called 
Stein’s high bail “a mockery of due 
process’ and has urged letters to 
Attorney General Herbert  H. 
Brownell asking that he agree to 
a substantial reduction. 


‘Loyalty’ Oath for 
Jurors Assailed 


A requirement that jurors in city 
and state courts in the First and 
Second Appellate Divisions sign a 
“loyalty oath” was condemned 
Saturday by the New York Civil 
Liberties Union. 

Osmond Fraenkel, counsel for 
the “LU, said CLU “opposes any 
stich qualification of this kind” as 
an¢ “interference with the freedom 
of association.” Besides, he said, it 
had nothing to do. with “their. fit 
ness to serve as jurors,” 


being held in Federal 


| 


Teachers in 
Convention Hit 
‘Loyalty’ Firings 


CHICAGO, fuly 10.—Protection 


of teachers. against so-called “lo 


alty” dismissals and against. the 
accusations of anoymous informers 
was vowed here by the National 
Education Association at the close 
of its week-long convention. 

The 15,000 delegates reaffirmed 
the NEA’s stand against thought- 
control in the nation’s schools, and 
denounced “those who advocate 
bookburnings, purges” and other 
attacks on academic freedom. 

A series of resolutions adopted 


hower Administration to solve the 
school crsis. “The serious lag in 
schoolhouse construction  consti- 
tutes a national need that must 
be met with sufficient Federal fi- 
nancial support, the convention 
stated. | 

The largest organization of 
teachers and school administrators 
called for an increase in teachers’ 
salaries, with a minimum of $4,200 
a year. The NEA also will seek 
to peg at $9,500 annually the sal- 
ary of teachers with masters de- 
grees and at least 15 years service. 

The closing session at the Chi- 
cago Stadium included a speech by 


as the “Secretary of Peace” in the 
Eisenhower cabinet. Stassen de- 
voted part of his speech to world 
amity, declaring that the teachers|- 
of America can do more than any} 
other profession in the nation to 
improve the prospects for peace. 

The week-long convention was 
marked by a broad variety of 
ranging from Adlai E. 
Stevenson, who called for the lib- 
eralizing of education, to obert E. 
Wilson; president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, who delivered 
a tirade against “socialist” trends 
in government. 

The resolution on fundamental 
freedoms was sharply debated, 
| with the New York delegation lead- 
ing a fight. to eliminate a section 
commending “all groups which 


have resisted the intimidating ef-| « 


forts of persons and organizations 
to force the cancellation of speak- 
ers. 

It was argued that this clause 
might be interpreted to include 
Communists. The section of the 
resolution was finally dropped af- 
ter a heated exchange and a roll 
call vote of 841 to 832. 

Other resolutions put the NEA 
on record as follows: 

Many television programs were 
condemned which “present cheap, 
crude and even dangerous materi- 
al to immature minds.” 

Integration in the public schools 
was referred to as “a process,” 
which can be solved at 
and local levels. | 

A study was set up to go into 
the fact that “the lag between 
high school graduation and induc- 
tion into military service creates 


4 


@ state) 


serious probleme in the atest * | 
meaty boys.” |). + ) 


In the face of President 
Eisenhower's reiterated oppo- 
sition 
amendments to congressional 
bills, 


to anti - segregation @ 


Roy Wilkins, executive ; 


secretary of the National Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Coll 
ored People has called for inclu- 
sion of such an amendment to 
the school construction bill. 

In a letter to Representative 


Y-| Adam Clayton Powell (D-NY) who 


introduced the  anti-segregation 
amendment to the military reserve 
training bill, Mr. Wilkins expressed 
the conviction that the President's 
pronouncement at his July 6 press 
conference “will not deter-you from 
your intention to introduce: an ap- 
propriate anti-segregation amend- 


ment to the school aid bill in the - 


House.” 

Assuring the New York con- 
gressman of full NAACP support, 
Mr. Wilkins said that some meas- 
ure to prevent the use of federal 
funds to build jimcrow schools: is 
essential in view of the “open de- 
fiance” of certain southern politi- 
cians who “have announ that 
they will operate their schools as 
they have done in the past—on a 
racially segregated basis.” 

The Presdent, the NAACP lead- 
er asserted, “whether he realizes 
it or not... has joined this group 
whose ope ration may be fairly de- 
scribed as a congressional flanking 


movement with the objective of: 


evading the Supreme Court rul- 
ing. 

“To assert in the face of this 
plain outline that an amendment 
is “extraneous is to close one’s eyes 
to realities, political and moral,”|; 
Mr. Wilkins declared. 


Children’s Camp 


Snoopers Make 


Secret Report 


The paid snoopers’ who have 
been gum-shoeing about children’s 
camps at the behest of Gov. Har- 
riman to see if they’re “subversive” 
reported secretly to 
Legislative Committee on Char- 
itable and Philanthropic Agencies 
last week. 

On Saturday the committee said 
another secret committee meeting 
will be held later this month and 
decide then on_ possible public 
hearings. Meanwhile the snoopers’ 
findings” will not be made public. 


‘committee _ members 


WASHINGTON, July 10.— 
Two key members of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services commit- 
tee today threw their support 
behind a drive to junk Presi- 


dent Eisenhower's compulsory mil- 
itary reserve program for a volun- 
tary, bonus-incentive plan. 

The stand by Sens. Francis Case 
(R-SD) and John C. Stennis (D- 
Miss) will make it all the more 
diffcult for administration officials 
to sell their compulsory pian to. 
when they 
testify on the reserve question at 


a public hearing tmorrow. 


that 


Assistant Defense Secretary Car- 
‘ter L. Burgess indicated yesterday 
the administration strongly 


I (opposes the voluntary plan ad- 


| 


WILKINS: L 


-~ -——_— — -  - 


Not Extraneous, 


Republicans and Democrats 
wards amendments protecting the 


the Joint 


Bars to Bias 


ADA Declares 


The hands-off attitude of liberal 
to- 


' 


rights of Negro youth under the | 
so-called Military Reserves Bill 
was abruptly changed over the 
weekend. The break came in testi- 
mony of Joseph Rauh, represent- 
ing the Americans for Democratic 
Action, before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 


Rauh told the committee that: 
the amendment proposed by Rep. | 
Adam C. Powell (D-NY) was not) 
“extraneous,” but was aimed ; 
giving the Negro youth “the same 
choice as the white youth ina state 
with a segregated National Guard.” 

“The white youth has the choice 
of going into the National Guar 
or coming under the Reserve pro i 
gram,” Rauh pointed out. “The 
Negro youth has only the choice,” 
of joming a jimcrow National — 
Guard outfit or joining the non- 
segregated Reserve.” 

Rauh also noted that in“ most 
southern states Negroes are not 

(Continued on Page 6) 


JOSEPH 
DAILY CABLES 


Joseph Clark, Daily Worker foreign editor, will send daily 


cables from Geneva during the 


which opens Wednesday, as well as background and analytical 
stories during the course of and following the conference. 
Special stories from Clark will also appear in The Worker. 
In August, Clark will cover the historic UN Atoms-for-Peace 


Conference in Geneva. 


No reader of the Daily Worker can afford to miss this cover- 
age. Get a special three-month Daily Worker sub for $4 in order to 
be sure you do not miss any of Clark’s reports on the most impor- 
tant single development since the end of World War II. 

Arrange for extfa copies for sho 

As of Friday, about a quarter of the money needed for Joseph 
Clark’s coverage of Geneva had been raised. Readers are asked to 
assist us in getting the rest of the needed funds at once, whether or 
not they have contributed to the Daily Worker $100,000 fund cam- 


paign. 


Send your contributions now to P. O. Box 136, Cooper Statign, 
‘New York City, or, come. up to our office at 35 E. 12 St, Sth fluor, 


CLARK TO 


SEND US 
FROM GENEVA 


“Summit Conference, 


Big Four 


mates, friends, neighbors, etc. 


ivanced 


| 


by committee chairman 
Richard B. Russell (D-Ga). Russell 
apparently now can count on the 
‘support of a majority of his com- 
mittee. ’ 

Russell wants to pay service- 
men a $400 bonus for three years 
service in the Army or Marine 
Corps reserves after they complete 
their active duty. The administra- 
tion plan, designed to build a 
2,900,000-man combat-ready fe- 
serve by 1960, would force -such 
reserve duty. 

Russell told reporters several 
committee,.members other than 
Case and Siennis have expressed 
misgivings about a compulsory 
program. Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
(Mass.), top-ranking Republican of 
the group, has reserved comment 
until he hears from defense ce- 
partment officials tomorrow. 

Russell's bonus plan, offered 
Friday on the second day of three- 
dav hearings on the reserve pr " 
gram, would take all the comp ul- 
‘sion out of the administr ation’ 
proposal. 

Burgess will head a number of 
‘defense department offiicals to be 


at heard on hte final day of the hear- 


ings control. 
Burgess voiced. serious doubts 


westerday that a voluntary reserve 


‘program, even with cash bonus 
inducements, would insuse the 
type and size of reserves required 
by the Administration. 


Authoriz ze Strike 
At Studebaker 
an South Bend 


SOUTH BEND, Ind., July 10.— 


‘|Members of Studebaker - Packard: 


Local 5, CIO United Auto Work- 
ers yesterday authorized a strike 
of the plant’s 9,000 workers fol- 
lowing the company’s announce- 
ment of a layoff.of 1,700 workers 
because its -new work standards 
cut the need of manpower. 

The layoff was the latest move 
in the company’s campaign that 
began a year ago with a drastic 
wage cut to “help Studebaker com- 


pete,” engineered under the for- 
mer.. union administration. A 
a campaign | under the same 

elp compete” s_ogan followed. 
The lana came just as the new 


|administration under newly elect- 


ed president William Ogden, who 


oe the policy of retreat, tool 
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Top Scientists Urge No- 
~ World Pact to Save Mankind 


“Any warning in this field isin spite of previous agreements.to many men in position of author- 
ity, have not realized what would 
be involved in a war with nuclear 
bombs. The general public still 
thinks in terms of the obliteration 


LONDON, July 10.—An appeal) 


by nine prominent scientists yes-,always welcome, the more so as | the contrary. 
terday urged the governments of many who unfortunately would) The only hope for mankind is 
the world, in view of the fact that|/not listen to the voice of faith) the avoidance of war. To call for 


a world war pould peril the con-|and revelation do listen to scien-|a way of thinking which shall 
tinued existence of mankind, “to) tists.” make such avoidance possible is/of cities. It is understood that the 


find peaceful means of settlement TEXT the purpose of this statement. new bombs are more powerful 
of all matters of dispute.” Following is the text of Bert-| The first move came as a col-|than the old, and that, while one 
Bertrand Russell, in releasing rand Russell’s statement, followed laboration between Einstein as Waa could _ obliterate Hiro- 
the appeal, revealed that Albert by the scientists’ appeal: myself. Einstein's signature was ng at — ms pe 
Einstein had endorsed it in a letter pySsELL’sS STATEMENT given in the last week of his life. a N nh magne: ™ _ 
that reached London April 18, the; TI ee e Since his death I have approached|@on, New ork and Moscow. 
day Einstein died. | ee ne ee sta emen", men of scientific competence both}A WIDER PERIL 
The appeal alsol called far a) Which has been signed by some! in the East and in the West, fer} 1 doubt in an Hebomb war 
conference of all scientists on the, of the most eminent scientific au- political disagreements should nor great cities would be obliterated. 
nuclear peril. ‘thorities in different parts of the influence men of science in €stl-/ But this is one of the minor dis- 
Copies of the appeal were sent world, deals with the perils of g mating what is probable, but some acters that would have to be faced. 
to heads of the U. S., USSR, Brit- nuclear war. It makes it clear| og r eae a _ yet If everybody in London, New York 
ish, French, Chinese and Cana-|that neither side can hope for vic-/ "SPOS": Si ] iar Bng epee and Moscow were exterminated 
dian governments. : ‘tory in such a war and that there Tiiag gant eon i gp camemsar ( world might, in the course of 
Among the Nobel Prize winners is a very re>l danger of the exter- i -_ notice f ' ae a few centuries, recover from the 
who signed the appeal, besides mination o. the human race eo on Ve But we now know, espe- 
Finstein,, were Prof. Percy W. dust and rain from lly since the Bikini test, that 


: blow. 
earnest hope that they may agree} 
Bridgman, physicist, of Harvard; clouds. , | nuclear bombs’ can _— gradually 
Prof. Herman J. Muller, geneticist! It suggests that neither the pub- ‘spread distruction over a_ very 


- 


oo 
INSTEIN 


- 


radioactive 


a 


JOLIOT-CURIE 


Yugoslavias foreign policy and its socialist aims were 


will de- 
of 


what 


of 


War 


ee oe a 


| See 
oz: 


and their 


} 


to allow their citizens to survive. 
° ¢ © 

of Indiana University; Prof. Leo- lic nor the governments of the SCIENTISTS STATEMENT ‘much wider area than had -been 
pold Infeld, of Warsaw Univer- world are adequately aware of the| In the tragic situation which supposed. ‘ 
sity, and Prof. Frederic Joliot- danger. It points‘ out that an confronts humanity, we feel that; It is \stated on very good au- be 
Curie of France. Others whojagreed prohibition of nuclear scientists should assemble in con-|thority that a bomb can now be) @aesay "aq: 7m 
Prof. Joseph Rotblat and Prof. in lessening tension, would not have arisen as a result of the de-,times as powerful as that which 
Hideki Yukawa. afford a solution, since such wea- velopment of weapons of mass de-|destroyed Hiroshima. 

Vatican sources in Rome said’ pons would certainly be manu- struction, and to discuss a resolu-| Such a bomb, if exploded near; 
yesterday: factured and used in a great war|tion in the spirit of the appended,the ground or under water, sends 

We are speaking on this oc- Per air. They sink gradually and 
casion, not as members of. this Teach the surface of the earth in 
of that nation, continent or creed, the form of a deadly dust Or Train. 
= ° e ‘o e ‘but as human beings, members. of It was this dust which infected the 
Explained in Interview 222° 2c ic i Sa 
: ‘is full of conflicts; and, overshad-|. NO one knows how widely such race; or shall mankind renounce 
| : . ee lethal radioactive yarticles mi ht war? People will not face this 
owing all minor conflicts, the, I L ae 
el RE PR ‘be diffused. but the best authori-} alternative because it is so difficult 
Sas t interview with the American Broad-| titanic struggle between commu- |? ) en ; 

sciosea in a recent mterview with the mMmecrican rOa “|nism ard anti-communism. hes are unanimous in saying that 
casting Co. at San Francisco by Koca Popovich, Yugoslavia’s|  ajnoct evervbody who is oi The abolition 
state secretary for foreign affairs. ~ emus |litically conscious has strong fee|- Possibly put te — . page mand distasteful limitations 

The full text of the interview by ings about one or more of these, ry . pest soe oe national -severeignty. But 

'H-bombs are used there will be Fe sii 
‘ee perhaps impedes understanding of 
was published in Pravda on June saa ar — such — 0H ‘a minority, but for the majority a 
98 llowi : oe cons er yourseives only as mem-) J a f ae ae ae | ei ae 

. Following is the text: ) bers of a biological species which slow torture of disease an iS-'else is that the term “mankind 

Q. Will there be any change has had a remarkable history, and Mtegration. feels vague and abstract. People 
in Yugoslavia’s foreign policy as. scarcely realize in imagination that 

can desire. | Many warnings have been ut-/the danger is to themselves and 
representatives to your country? We shall try to say no single tered by eminent men of press their children grand- 

A. No change at all is neces- word which should appe a3 and by authorities in mi itary chides: aalaaially ta a.dialy 
sary. As far as we're Goncerned one group rather than to another. strategy. None of them will say 
the Belgrade meeting brought to ; 

¢ P P the peril is understood, there is! What they do say is that these|searcely bring themselves to grasp 
policy directed toward strengthen- hope that they may collectively results are possible, and nO On€} that they, individually, and those 
ing peace and good relations be- avert’ it. eee can be sure that they will not be' whom they love are in imminent 
tween all countries desiring it. We have to learn to think in! realized. ‘danger of perishing agonizingly. 

The Soviet-Yugoslavia negotia- Py ; 

ask ourselves, not what steps can) views of exparts on this question) war may be allowed to continue 
tion, unquestionably were an im- be taken to give military victory)depend in any degree upon their provided modern weapons are 
portant contribution toward to whatever group we prefer, for) politics or prejudices. They “awe prohibited. 
here no longer are such _ steps;| pend only, so far as our researches 
strengthening general peace. : i 7 8 ILLUSORY 
O° * © : A . 
——|selves is: what steps can be taken| the “ystngr ae expert's knowledge. 

; 7 to prevent a military contest of, We have found that the men who agreements not to use li-bombs 
7 ape logy to President Tito, imtween countries are st rengthened,! hich the issue must be disastrous) know most are the most gloomy.| had been reached in time of peace, 
spite of his deviation from the'thus improving the situation and',, ay parties? | Here, then, is the problem they would no longer be consid- 
Moscow line, might result in the guaranteeing peace. 
development of independence in| Q. Is Yugoslavia a Communist) meee ~ 

® ge ¢ 
Europe. A. I think by now everyone sed b China Visit: 

A. I think that the internal should know the kind of country 
eevepmenty of Ait Exstern 6 <tamcey is. But since you asked CANTON, July 10.—A_ high, Berthelshon, who arrived injthe machine tool factory was of a 
ropean states as well as all other'the question I am ready to answer) ~~ a ee ant < | Hongkong on: June 28 after a very high technical standard and 

opinion on the fair an nest ath- “™ , 4 op 1; 

iy: arse Peking, said that China of good quality. Rather comph- 

1a ee ee ®' was not the largest market for|cated machines for manufacturing 
expressec 


signed were Prof. Cecil F. Powell,| weapons, while it might be useful ference to appraise the perils that! manufactured which will be 2,500 
| oe “Sapte eee | draft. radioactive particles into the up- 
f | id: | / | 
‘the species man, whose continued Japanese fishermen and their catch|and dreadful, and inescapable: 
to abolish war. 
a war with H-bombs might quite: 
. ft | y: # 73 | = . r¢ , — , : fn 
Popovich with William Winter: issues; but we want you, if yO" | universal death—sudden only for 
the situation more than anything 
whose disappearance none of us; MANY WARNINGS 
a result of the visit of the Soviet 
All, equally, are in peril, and, if,that the worst results are certain. apprehended humanity. They can 
life the principles of our foreign 
a new way. We have to learn to| We have not yet found that the! and <o they hope that perhaps 
tions, as well as the final declara- 
the question we have to ask our-|have revealed, upon the extent of : 
oh ELE ES This hope is illusory. Whatever 
Q. Do you think that the So- cure when mutual relations be- 
The general public, and even which we present to you, stark (Continued on Page 4) 
the enslaved countries of Eastern country? § ij B » 1 i 
states, is, and ougit to be, their it. Yugoslavia is an independent 
by Swedish goods but it was an in-| grinding crank-shaft» were being 


° < . ‘United Nations. The Yugoslav, businessmen was 


own internal affair. ‘country, an equal member of the 
Gunnar Berthelshon, sales man-|teresting market. From the point} produced in this factory. 


Q. It’s generally believed that peop! by their own will, since that: 
is their right, decided to develop 


Soviet policy is directed toward | 
the country as a socialist, and if 


the creation of neutral govern- 
ments in Central Europe. 
expected that when Chancellor 
Adenauer goes to Moscow neutral- 
ism. will be proposed to him in ex- 


change for a United Germany. we are not inclined to divide re- 


Would not Yugoslav feel less se- 
cure if such a proposal is accepted 
and the American armed forces 
are asked to leave German terri- 
tory? 


the policies of other countries, espe- 
cially in answer to such a hypo- 
thetical question. However I do 
not think that this hypothetical 
tage will be accepted, much| 
ess carried out. However, in our 


opinion, Yugoslavia, as wel] as ‘tion between 


| 


‘'tems.”. 


other countries, will fee] more .se- 


ae 


i) 


It is you wish, a communist country, oficial Swedish trade mission to 


and .it does this on its own ac- 
‘count. 


Here I would like to add that 


: gimes, and even to a lesser de- 
gree, countries, as capitalist and 
communist. Such a simplified clas- 
sification by the use of labels, to 
which different people give differ- 


terization of all the complexities: 
and differences in the social sys- 
tems existing in the world. We 
especially do not support any solu-| 


| 


‘ager of the Swedish corporation 
E.S.A.B. and member of the un- 
China 
kong Ta Kung Pao. 


| 
, according to the Hong- a shipyard, a machine tool factory, nese workers could match Euro- 


In the shipyard, he saw repair 
work being carried out by skillful 
welders. Undoubtedly these Chi- 


of view of business alone, the trip 
was quite worthwhile, he added. 
In Shanghai, he said, he visited, 


land a paper mill. Equipment in pean workers in skill, he added. 


™~ 


‘ 
DJAKARTA, Indonesia..— A 
grand dinner party last week in 


ie I prefer to interpret the pol-'ent meanings, does not permit aihonor of the Chinese cultural del- | 
icy of my own country and not'correct interpretation or charac-|egation was held here by the In- 


donesian Ministry of Education 
and Culture at the Proclamation 
Hall where President Sukarno 
proclaimed the founding of the 


tions that bar the way to close 
peaceful coexistence and coopera- 


different social sys- 


' 


> ) 


Attending the party were In- 
donesian Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Ali Sastroamidjojo, Foreign Minis- 


' 


Indonesian Republic ten years ago. 


Chinese Cultural Group Honored in Indonesia 


delegation, Cheng Chen-to, said 
‘that friendly visits between the 
two countries would play a great 
part in promoting cultural sex 
change and mutual oe 
a 


between ‘the two countries 


ter Sunarjo, political and cultural 
figures and Chinese Ambassador 
to Indonesia Huang Chen. , | 
In his speech of welcome, Min- 
ister of Education and Culture’ 
Yamin said, “The visit of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic’s cultural)would thus contribu.c to constant 
delegation to Indonesia at this time|strengthening of our friendly rela- 
conforms to the decision of the:tions. | | | 
Bandung conference on strength| “This friendship is an important 
ening cultural relations amongjforce in safeguarding the sacred 
Asian and African countries. cause of Asian and world peace, 
Head of the Chinese eulturalihe added. Be 


’ 
. 
i, 


Recent Giticism hy 
~ Labor, ADA Recalled 


By ERIK -BERT 
First of a Series) 


( 
WASHINGTON, July 10. — The situation within the 
Democratic Party has become of deep concern to many of| 
its followers. Senator Richard Neuberger, Oregon Dem 


crat, discloses in the July 4 issue 
of the New Republic, that many| 


the Norwegian freighter Fossum loaded with clay for the 


citys workers blocked unloading 
O-| of clay shipped for the plant strike- 


eae, aT 
CIO Oil, Chemical and Atomic 7m = — es 
Workers _ newspaper, sharles Schultz, the Wisconsin 


“Union 
News,” had declared: state CiO president, warned if the} to stand trial for insubordination 


will be out on the street.” 


questions are being asked concern- 
The “so-called harmony in top vessel is unloaded “52,000 citizens| rather than touch the cargo.” 
lot,” he says. “To them, either! | 
“Can't they do something?” they 
ADA STATEMENT 
de- 


ihg the “lost opportunities of the 
“Senate liberals are a pestered| Democratic Party circles is becom-/ 
ing unprincipled hypocrisy, and is 
personally or through the mail, are 5°88 a shade too nauseating to 
| brought - i. ; ae 
mt iti acenh! It is something for organized! , | 
=? labor to think about in considering -< “4 | 
ie ela’ 1956 endorsements.” | | e | On Ad ¥z 
The anxiety of liberal-minded} The OCAW Union N ! Ff t fi t 
Negro Foster Father 


News 


voters is evident also in the fa 


current session” of Congress! 
all the injustices ‘swallow. : | / Is. 0 4 Cs 
“Wont they speak up?” 
CU nounced the “Dixiecrat forces in 


that _ ek liberal (Sen ator) 1S the South—the forces that tried to , 
_. -deluged with mail, visitors and | 
demands for speaking engage- beat Roosevelt in 1944, tried to. WASHINGTON, July 10.—A; Judge David L. Bazelon, who 
ments.” beat Truman in 1948, and con- white child can now have a legal wrote the Appellate court's opin- 
EXHAUSTION! tributed to. beating Stevenson in| Negro foster father, the U. S.|!03: held that the adoption could 
not be denied on the basis of a 


This has its effect on the Sen-|1952,” and condemned the efforts Court of Appeals ruled over the 


‘ i Ss aT mT ry " | : r , i 
ators, Neuberger writes. lof Paul Butler, chairman of the|weekend. The appeals court re-|status’ of whites and Negroes. 
Sheer physical exhaustion fig-: 


. . : . ‘6 >> * * 66 on ‘. >»? 
a Le the te. ane |Democratic National Committee,|versed “as erroneous” a decision There may be reasons,” Judge 
Te a ae 19St_ OPPOF™|to come to terms with Gov. Allanjhanded down by. U. S. District; Bazelon held, why a difference in 
tunities of the current séssion, he; |, | ‘ Jud Alexander Holtzoff which|race or religion may have rel- 
says, even though this explanation! Shivers of Texas who “ratted on Judge \exance | a RSE agg Se 
ny “ ithe partv in 1952” and who “as resembled a document based upon;evancy in adoption proceedings. 

may be _ grected with “some, Party in tyos and who as yy 6 af han! But that fact al : t | 
skepticism a much as admits in advance he is Hitler's “blood Jaws” more than) But that fact alone cannot be de- 
“The ssl aS § of speaking en-| going to rat again” if he does not Me supported by the U. S. Con-/cisive in determining the child’s 

a ements” are not “always toler-| get his way. stitution. welfare. 
Sas : ys ae .| The case involved a white! In his ruling ‘last October, 
‘ ; | Acti shtenal hoard a ‘mother of a child born out of wed- Judge Hoitzolf wrote: 

explain why he cannot finish a)scion natioha’ poard, meeting ©” lock in 1949 who married a Negro| “The boy when he grows up 
tense Senate debaté at 5:30 p.m.,| June ce > SPO Ene Demo-| ‘d wer i F ns student gd lose the social status of a 

rush to New York by plane for a, cratic Mmerdin to shanks hUC US Oe 


| wil 
| ae , re ) white man by reason of the fact 
scintillating speech at an 8 o'clock , detailed criticism for failure to y 


1951. Last year the couple ap- I 
banquet and then hurry back to Ca'Ty_ on» the fight against the Plied in federal court for adoption | that his father will be a negro 
Washington by the midnight train’ Senhower program as it had 


papers for the five-year-old boy.| (Judge Holtzoff's small “n”) if this 
to attend a 9:30 committee meet- Pledged to do. 


ing the next morning. | The ADA board said: 
“[ have seen Senate _liberals,| The Democratic leadership in | ct 
their shoes off and ties loosened, te Congress, in affably ac- 


“distinction between ‘the ‘social! 


the adoption because “the step-| The Holtzoft decision was wide- 
father is a colored man, while the ly criticized as having no basis in 
her and the boy are white’ laws.and as being based upon race 
| prejudice. 


lying exhausted on the black Quiescing in the Republican assault people. Penn 
leather couches in the Senate Upon liberalism, is betraying the 


Marble Room. Flesh and Blood Democratic Party's _ traditional! 
could stand no more. Indeed, I Claim to be the party of the; 
am more drained of strength by, people. | 
the Senate than by climbing moun- The Democrats won in ’54 by 
tain peaks vith my wife back! Promising a program of liberal 


2 * 
For SACB Move Against Unions — 
home.” legislation; to protect the public 


, NT AT a alt lation: 
Neuberger, however, concludes 7°™ the selfish anaes OF 8 Sig . :  Sictaanaedl vt so "aelisine mhaoe maa aoe 
with the very sound point: |Dusiness administration; to investi usher. ‘wit the Subversive Ac- ate in plant elections 

EE CRS gate and expose the administra- * petition o rai Ye ar +h 4] P ag Ke : 
Miien he is tired. antl so must 0"S natural resources __ policies, tivities Control Board with the Tompkins mentioned no names 
Senators.” 4 of unions, but presumably any of 


its security program and other ad-| aim of having : a ee 

Even though Neuberger’s de. Ministration ‘failures.” The Demo-| *ubyersive Neamt ecypsetiosdns unions, tormerly of the CIO, 
scription -of the harassment of a _ in Congress have yet to per- ih ee. ee | which the Department had al- 
Senate liberal may be accepted as “OT 08 their partys campaign)" The move will be taken under Teady tried unsuccessfully to dis- 
valid, this is not the major prob- Na McCarran Qualify as bargaining agent would) 


pledges.” 9 

a aa Bi ' “The Democratic Congressional e amen ) | -L , 
lem confronting the liberals in g aded through in the °° ages = re that ps 
Congress, or, more importantly, =) moments of let ves ee om the highest court. 


leadership has signally failed to baw railro 

their supporters outside. take advantage of its control oo £"Conmress, ator being|- Under the amended law, ae 
Neuberger would agree to that ‘Congress:to move forward in such’ %°ssi0n oe an union could be singled out for 
On Tuesday, July 5, for ex- vital areas of national concern introduced by Sen. John Nenad oe by the popattale’ of Jus- 
. A REE ee ‘as civil rights, health and labor! (R-Md). rr a ee Nt 
ample, in a speech on the Senate latio . | The announcement was made tice on the claim that it is “Com- 

i net ° is. . bac ° ° >» . 
( ONC o » ¢ 4 | ee capi % + | " 
am . - he Louie Joke * “The Democratic Party. tradj.. by William P. Tompkins, head of munist a ya it woe | 
" nator Lyndor nson. y, Ur ; ers or follows policies’ 

majority leader, Neuberger said: 


tionally the party of liberalism, the Justaice Department's ore ah ‘eheuhins es can ee 
he did not agree with the criticism | 22S now delivered a veto power S@curity division, in a speec ; 
levelled at the Senate Democratic} 


Justice Dept. Announces Plan 


} 
’ 
‘ 


“ . >»? é ee . i 
into the hands of its most con-| {ore the Downtown Rotary | or. “Communist-in 
7 : uenced. 


: “eae 'servative elements. In the Sen- im Houston, Texas. He told the 
leadership some weeks ago by ag Majority Leader Lyndon Rotarians that the Taft-Hartley| ‘Both the CIO and AFL opposed 


Americans for Democratic Action. 


The ADA onal f saat ‘Johnson has consistently Communist affidavit was in-*the Butler amendments to the law 
A national board state-| | ) 


rig wipe, pegs land warned they are in effect a 
2 “ae” retext of ‘party unity’ to avoid ®dequate. bere eis ar ‘ 
ment was one ok several issued | Pret Lite 1] ‘slat »”» The new amendment to be step toward government licensing, 
about the same time by support:|*t00 On Bocral iegsmuon. | ; ions labeled | of uni Apparently izant of 
MEGEE thee Vietsocretid: Parte in| The ADA demanded that the; tested on ene of the unions labeled| of unions. Apparently cognizan 
Th «lvl of warnien shout Democratic Party be a “fighting Communist-dominated™ “~ “ 
the course that the Johnson leader- liberal: party militantly dedicated © have a union So sacenhi vith “EL 
ship was travelling. to freedom, opportunity and wel- SACB to be Commynst-mit- 
5: | trated” after which it would be 


used the BOn- 


this opposition, Tompkins told the 
‘Rotarians that he expected “a 
hue and cry we are engaged in 
union-busting.” | 


John Zinos,, executive secretary 
of the state CIO, said members of 
thé AFL on the docks are “ready 


| 


' 


judge Holtzoff balked at granting adoption if approved.” | 


Milwaukee Labor Warns of 
Strike to Bar Kohler Cargo 


MILWAUKEE, July 10.—CIO leaders warmed a city-wide. strike will be called if 


Kohler Co. is unloaded here. 


The vessel was shifted from Sheboygan to this city’s docks after a demonstration of that 


a 


Mayor Frank Zeidler (Socialist) 
meanwhile ordered the Milwaukee 
Harbor Committee that the ship 
not be unloaded pending a confer-— 
beaey he has called to determine 
‘the status of the cargo. 


SHEBOYYGAN, Wisc., July 10. 
—An angry crowd of 4,000 She- 
boygan citizens gathered on a pier 
at this lake port to effectively pre- 
vent the unloading of the British 
freighter Fossum, which had a load 
of clay intended for the near-by 
Kohler plant. The Fossum sailed 
Wednesday still loaded, “under se- 
cret orders.” 

The crowd began to gather 
|when a crane operated by the Koh- 
ler Company was brought onto the 
pier to begin the unloading opera- 
tion. The truck trailer carrying 
the crane was halted when some- 
One let air out of its tires. A strike- 
breaking Kohler employe, recog- — 
nized in the crowd, was chased 
‘down the street until he got tired, 
and stopned to face his irate pur- 
suers. “Leave me alone, fellows,” 
he pleaded, “and I'll never go back 
in there again.” 

MAYOR ACTS 


Crowds continued to mill around 
the dock area by the hundreds, un- 
til Mavor Rudolph Ploetz, who 


had been elected this-spring with 
labor support, issued an order to 


the Police Department to refuse 
entrv to the docks for any unload- 
ing equipment. He said that his 
concern was not to prevent un- 
loading the ship, but to protect the 
people of the community. He 
said: “The boat definitely will 
not be unloaded if its endangers 
the lives or welfare of the people 
here.” 

A meeting called by the Mayor 
in his office to bring together all 
parties concerned in order to pre- 
vent violence came to an end when 
Lyman Conger, Kohler Company 
attorney, walked out in a huff be- 
cause a newspaper photographer 
was present. Allan J. Grask, presi- 
dent of the striking Kohler work- 
ers local. 833, LAU-CIO, stated 
that the dockside gathering was 
a “spontancous demonstration,” 
and that t» -nion had not set 
a picket I: «™the dock. 

It. was evident that this latest 
event in the Kohler strike which 
is now entering its. 16th month re- 
flects the ‘growing impatience of 
the people of Sheboygan with the 
dilatory behavior of the Kohler 
management which has relied up- 
on the long drawn-out court and 
NLRB hearings for its hopes to 
kill the strike by slow strangulation. 

The current NLRB hearings, 
w.ich have been going on now 
for several week, in this city, re- 
vealed even more of what had 
been widely known in Wisconsin, 
that the Kohler Company consid- 
ered itself above the law, and had - 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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AFL WARNING fare for all Americans.” 


} They warned: 

The American Federation of! The Democratic Party “will not 
Labor warned in its News-Reporter! win in 1956 as the ‘party of tim- 
of June 3: «3 idity and conservatism. 

_ Party harmony is slowly smoth-; “The Democratic leadership in 
ering any chance of the Demo- 


Congress must understand that, if 
crats making a constructive record the American people want a do- 
in the 84th Congress. For -the 


P _ vont nothing, care-nothing government, 
sake of maintaining a show 0f/ they will choose the Republicans: 
unity, the Democrats are pulling) every time.” : 


their punches and _ soft-pedaling| 
most of their progressive pro- 
grams." ‘ 

“The once dynamic Democratic 
contingent,” said the AFL, has| 
“subjected itself” to the “conserva-. 
tive leadership.” 2 

The AFL concluded with the: 
warning 


DENVER, July 10.—“The non-|“The companies provoked it and | 
'ferrous metals corporations have they are keeping it going in order 
Sen. Neuberger’s discussion of Sia he tae oll tha aw of al 'to create an even greater shortage 
the situation in the Democratic, 7° U2¢T@tely Cut o® the How Of Ur of copper. 
Party was made with the ADA gently-needed metals: to the U.S. | “They hope that the strike they 
statement formost in his mind. economy in order to maintain the’ caused will artificially build up 
(Tomorrow: Neuberger  ex-| present exorbitant price of cop-| the copper shortage and keep the 
planation of the inaction of the per, or even to push -it higher,”| price at the present record-break-; 
‘liberals.’) the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers|ing level of 36 cents a pound, or 
-~—— Union charged here. mace force it aA aliio higher—at the ex- 
: . . “The companies provoked this| pense of the consumer.” 
* “It's about time that the Demo- Aussies to Malaya strike, which now te week old, The strike, shutting down all 
crats woke m to the fact that the) CANBERRA, Australia, July 10.’ which involves 11 AFL Railroad! properties of Kennecott, Phelps- 
only way for them to regain power;—The government’ announced to-'Brotherhood and independent oder. American Smelting & Re- 
in the nation is to do something—|day it will send 1,400 Australian! unibns, including Mine-Mill, and| fining and American Brass sub- 
not to emulate Republican Jo. troops to Malaya to aid: British| which ‘remains 100.‘ percent: solid}sidiaries of Anaconda, involves! 
nothingism.” — _ |ferces in the fight against nation-| everywhere,” a statement from the|more than 30,000 workers. Th 
Several weeks prior to this the! alists. union’s Denver headquarters said.'!have been out since July 1, wit 


Trusts Cut Copper Flow to Boost : 
Profits, Smelter Union Charges 


AFL or unaffiliated craft unions 
cooperating. 

Mine-Mill’s statement continued: 

“The public should know that 
the corporations in this industry 
are today reaping the greatest 
profits in history. Kennecott, for 
example, could pay a wage in- 
crease of $1.34 an hour to every 
worker on its payroll out of the 
windfall profits of 1955 over and 
above the 1954 profit take, which 
was also extremely high. 

“Profits like this are in sharp 
contrast to the plight of the work- 
drs in the industry, who: both need 
and deserve a better settlement 


than has been offered them so far.” 


Daily Worker, New York, Monday, July 11, 1955 
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Letters to Rep. Powell Reveal 
Americans Hate War and Fascism 


THERE WERE 37 PAGES 
of letters in the Congressional 
Record of July 1, 1955, which, 
if they were orally reproduced 
on a phonograph record, could 
be called’ truly the Voice of 
America. They are more repres- 
entative of American thought 
and opinion than the slick, pro- 
fessional stuff dreamed ‘up for 
the elaborate State Department 
“Voice of America’ program. 

These letters were introduced 
into the record by Rep. Adam 
C. Powell in support of his anti- 
segregation amendment to the 
so-called Military Reserve Bill 
(H.R. 7000). They reflected a 
natural alignment of indepen- 
dent opinion, linking civil rights 
with the issue of peace. Most of 
them’ were from white indivi- 
duals or groups whose member- 
_ ship and leadership are white or 
predominantly white. 

Typical of those who opposed 
the reserve bill on anti-militarist 
grounds was the resolution of 
the United Christian Youth 
Movement, which read in part: 

“Resolved, that our govern- 
ment substitute positive action 
for world peace for the present 
proposals for military . training 
and that these actions . should 
include increased participation 
in the student exchange pro- 
gram; technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped and needy areas 
of our world; distribution of our 
Government surpluses to those 
areas that are in need of them; 
and financial and personnel aid 
to the United Nations specializ- 
ed agencies.” ,. : 

* 

THE NATIONAL Grange’s 
letter attacked the military bill 
as being against “the American 
way, and foresaw tremendous 
difficulties for farm youth in try- 
ing to meet the training provi- 
sions. In the event of. a real 
emergency, the Grange _pro- 
posed: 

“We would urge that a sys- 
tem of civilian defense quickly 
be substituted for any martial 
law that might initially be insti- 
tuted. The American people... 
would respond to such a civilian 


— a 


operation in a surge of patriot- 
ism that would prove more ef- 
fective than a system of long 
term military police control.” 

The ancient fears of rule b 
a military clique ran through al- 
most all of the letters. And in 
many this anti-militarist si- 
tion merged with a hatred. of 
racism. Such was the contents 
of a letter from Paul E. Pfuetze, 
a white southemer of Athens, 
Ga., who wrote, among other 
things: 

“Surely this is no time for 
military expansion and big mil- 
itary talk, just when the Big 
Four are_to hold conversations 
at the summit. We need a new 
kind of creative thinking and 
acting for peace, not more plan- 
ning for war... .” 

And Pfuetze added a post- 
script to his letter: 

“Here is one southerner who 
hopes you will not yield on your 
point of non-segregation in the 
Armed Forces and the Reserves.” 

From Christ Church in the 
Hawaiian Islands, S$. N. McCain 
wrote: “Today our country and 
the world needs a program that 
is geared to a hope for peace, 
not a fear of war. May UMT 
(under whatever name) be for- 
ever banished from our land. ... 
May God bless and guide you 
in your labors.” 

A terse statement from the 
Philadelphia Quaker Peace Com- 
mittee came right to the point 
on the issue of segregation and 
peace: 

“We oppose any compulsory 
Reserve bill and endorse your 
amendment to eliminate segre- 
gation in the reserve. We urge 
you to hold steadfast.” 

Another letter in the same 
vein came from Mrs. Walter A. 
Lane, of Whittier, Calif., who 
concluded: 

“I hope you will oppose this 
new measure, both with your 
anti-segregation amendment, and 
because it is not in keeping with 
our- traditions, and would give 
us a military dictatorship.” 

The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations wrote all Con- 
yressmen a long letter opposing 


UMT for a number of reasons, 
but steered clear of the anti- 
segregation amendment. The 
Negro writers were mostly con- 
cerned with the amendment’ to 
knock out the jimcrow National 
Guard units. 

Typical was the one from the 
Bri ht Hope Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia which read: 

“I commend you on the cour- 
ageous stand you are taking in 
your effort to have our govern- 
ment do the right and moral 
thing by abolishing segregation 
and discrimination «in every 
phase of our national life... . 
May God continue to bless you 
an keep you in the service of 
our race and our nation.” 

Churchmen, educators, farm- 
ers, white soldiers overseas, Ne- 
gro soldiers, housewives, work- 
ers, peace advocates and civil 
rights fighters—all were united 
in the 37 pages of this issue of 
the Congressional Record. All of 
them were for upholding democ- 
racy for all. But, though they 
represented tens of millions of 
Americans, only one represen- 
tative spoke for them in Con- 
gress. 

President Eisenhower, those 
in the Pentagon who have his 
ear, plus those Dixiecrats whose 
power is based on the political 
fear they can generate, would 
be no match for this aggregation 
of small “d” democrats—if they. 
stay united. 

The ruling politicians and the 
military brass, these prove, are 
still decades behind the people. 
The people are thinking about 
peace and _ brotherhood; the 
President and the generals are 
still playing war games and 
reaching for our youths for 
pawns. 

You pessimists who thought 
the people were being corrupted, 
that the Washington propaganda 
machine-had blurred their vision, 
get the July 1, 1955, Congres- 
sional Record. Your Congress- 
men should furnish you one on 
request, or you may ‘read one 
in your public library. Read it 


: 


Labor Standards Act. 


Various bills. 
Anfuso Bill, HR 501. 


nate discriminatory features. 
Following 


now on the Speaker's Table. 
Urge your Congressman to 
Anfuso bill before House. 


Various bills. 


Butler bill. S. 691. 


mittee. 


S. 5. HR 1565. 


shore oil royalties. 


now. being prepared. 


Matsu. 
Senate Foreign Relations 
hearings on resolution. 


Brooks bill, HR 7000. 


already passed the House. 


and have your faith refreshed 
in the country and its people. 


er 


Pittsburgh Courier Editor Hits Era of Fear 


FLINT, Mich., July 10.—P. L.| whites into their homes. 
Prattis, executive editor of the racial friendships must be watch-| 
ed. Your entire past will be search-| Wilberforce University, spoke, as 
. 'did William Genske, a union lead- 
“God help a if your best er from Fisher, who was the one 
| or college belong-| who nominated Turner ‘for UAW 
tary of Buick Local 599, declared: | ed to the Communist Party. You vice-president at the recent UAW 
“Today if an American wants to Will be attacked as being Com-}convention. Turner 


disagree with Heaner, MéCarthy ;munistically inclined because you) votes. 
ee ; 4 4€ Yo pena ; -- -—- oom 


Pittsburgh Courier, speaking at a 
testimonial dinner recently here 
for Nat Turner, recording secre- 


| 


or Mundt, he must hide behind a 
barricade of denials.” 


friend in schoo 


ed 


Inter-, associated with him.” 


Dr. Charles Hill, president — of 


got 1,400 


apes = —_— ee ee 


color, creed or ancestry. 


ings. 


| Would repeal Taft-Hartley 


' 
' 


{ ings. 


Fogarty (D-R1l). HR 2660. 
right-to-scab laws. 


ings. 


CONGRESS TALLY SHEET 
MINIMUM WAGE 


Senate and House have approved bills to raise the mini- 
mum to $1.00 per hour but not to extend coverage of the Fair 


Your Senators and Representative should support $1.25. 
* : 
WALTER-McCARRAN REVISION 


Would revise Walter-McCarran Immigration Law to elimi- 


rotracted failure of House leadership to act, 
Rep. Victor Anfuso (D - NY) introduced a discharge petition 


: | 
PARITY 
Would establish price of basic farm commodities at 90 


percent (some at 100 percent) of parity. . 
Ninety percent bill passed by House. 
Senate hearings on House bill not yet scheduled. 
Your Senators should back House-passed bill. 


; * 
INDUSTRY SCREENING BILL 


Would permit industry-wide screening of workers. 
Hearings being held by Senate internal security subcom- 


Senate Judiciary Committee should reject bill. 
* 
SCHOOL AID 


Would spend $500 million a year for two years to aid school 
construction, to be followed by federal grants to states from off- 


Hearings concluded by House 
These bills should be enacted with amendments sustaining 


U.S. Supreme Court decision on segregation, and Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage for construction workers. 


* 
QUEMOY-MATSU RESOLUTION 


Morse-Lehman §. Con. Res. 21. 
Would bar use of U.S. armed forces to defend Quemoy, 


| ae 
UMT — NATIONAL RESERVES PLAN 


Would open door to Universal Military Training. 
Your Senator should vote against this bill, which has 


* 
FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
Humphrey bill S 899. Powell bill HR 690, and others. 
Would ban discrimination in employment because of race, 


Senate and House Labor committees should schedule hear- 


* 
TAFT-HARTLEY REPEAL 
Introduced by Wier (D-Minn), Powell (D-NY), Lane (Mass). 


Senate and House labor committee should schedule hear- 


SECTION 14-B, T-H LAW 
Murray bill. S. 1269. Roosevelt (D-Calif) HR> 4656 and 


Would repeal section of T-H law under which states pass 


Senate and House labor committees should schedule hear- 


. 


sign discharge petition to bring 


labor committee. New bill 


- 
3 


Committee, should call public *- 


and restore Wagner Labor Act. 


Top Scientists Urge No War 
(Continued from Page 2) lof anti-Communist, whether Asian 
ered binding in time of war, and, or European or American, whether 
both sides would set to work to, white or black; then these issues 
‘manufacture H-bombs- as soon as must not be decided by war. We 
war broke out, for, if one side'should wish this to be’ understood, 
eredties! talent Iwas being persed manufactured the bombs and the both in the East and in the West. 
rreovenigih ed tameee-al ppteiieterty.s 5 apes other did not, the side that manu-| There lies before us, ‘if we 
He istid that in ages’ Yast mer, | ctured them would inevitably be choose, continual progress in hap- 
like: Turmer wete more offen per- victorious. piness, knowledge and wisdom. 
ieteindll then Veneeed. Be then Although an agreement to re- Shall we, instead, choose death, 
paid tribute to the leadership of| "OU" nuclear weapons as part/because we cannot forget our 
ha USAT Bold taal affticl on ajo a general reduction of arma-| quarrels? We appeal, as human 
to the men and women, Negro and| ments would not afford an ieee to human beings, remem- 
white. who had elected him. mate solution, it would serve cer-|ber humanity and — the rest. 
Congratulatory messages were tain important purposes. If you can do so, the — lies 
First: any agreement between; open to a new paradise; if you 


telephoned to Turner by Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, des rated 8 of the| Hast and West is to the good in cannot, there lies before you the 
United Nations; Carl Stellato, pres-| 5° far as it tends to diminish ten- risk of universal death. 


ident, Ford Local 600, and James) SiON. Second; the abolition of| We invite this congress [to be 
Mitchel, Secretary of Labor. Loca]| thermonuclear weapons, if each|convened], and through it the 
ministers and leaders of the Ne.| Side believed that the other had: scientists of the world and_ the 
gro community also paid tribute|C@!tied it out sincerely, would les-| general public, to subscribe to the 
to Turner. sen the fear of a sudden attack in| following resolution: 

Otis. (Jim) Bishop, president of|the style of Pearl Harbor, which} “In view of the fact that in 
the Buick local, said he was born|at present keeps both sides in ajany future world war nuclear 
in the South and once had preju-/state of nervous apprehension. We; weapons will certainly _be em- 
dices towards Negroes. He said|should, therefore, welcome such| ployed, and that such weapons 
that Turner had been the one who/2n agreement, though only as a threaten the continued existence 
helped him to see the wrongness| first step. of mankind, we urge the govern- 
of that ae : Most of us are not neutral in|ments of the world to realize, and 

Prattis said also, “It is no longer| feeling, but, as human beings, we|to acknowledge publicly, that their 
safe to question our systém of gov-|have to remember that, if the is-| purposes cannot be furthered 
ernment. You just can’t, be Jeftish 

. these days. Whites must. be’ care- 
fal about their Negro ‘friends: 'Ne« 
groes must be careful -of inviting 


Close to 400 persons heard Prat- 


tis deliver a blistering attack on 
conformity through fear. His theme 
was “The Status of Freedom.” 
The internationally known Ne- 
gro editor charged that today’s 


ACW Wins Dismissal of Ban on _ 
Picketing of Richman Co. Stores 


CLEVELAND, July 10.—After,The company’s demand for a per- 
two years of litigation, the CIO manent injunction was dismissed. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers} The injunction, issued two years 
won its fight to resume picketing|ago by a judge here, had the effect 
of the 69 stores of the Richman|of stopping picketing of the com- 
Co., scattered in 16 states. pany s stores in all states. An ap- 
_ Judge Donald F. Lybarger, of peal to the U.S. Supreme Court 
Commons Pleas Court here, up-|W2$, denied on ground that juris- 
held the ACW motion for an end a ow bios: os kage cca ass 
of the injunction granted the com- 


victory for the wnion, in state- 
pany, The main Richman manu-|ments issued by Jacob Patofsky 
acturing plant is located here, 


and Frank Rosenblum, president 
and secretary-treasurer of the 
ACW. | 


———_ 


Polish Frontiers 


- BERLIN, July 10.—East Ger- e 
many and Poland today reaffirmed Daily Worker : 
their determination to -hold the! . 
Oder-Neéisser line as the “final” 
frontier between the two coun- 
tries; An East German -com- 
munique reported that récent East 
German-Polish talks in Berlin 
found that “ 
exists e fixin 

% 


Oder ) : es y j 
bedi sled Baliye” ea Werker & 
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BOTH THE STEEL and auto 
settlements represented gains 
for labor and a breakthrough in 


‘MESSAGE TO THE HUMAN RACE 


IT IS OF THE GREATEST significance that on the 
eve of the Big Four conference in Geneva we, the people 
of the world, should receive what is in effect the last will 
and testament of Albert Einstein. And that in this message 
to the human race, the late American scientist is joined 
by eight other scientists, seven of them Nobel prize win- 


ners, who solemnly call upon all governments and peoples | 
to recognize “that their purposes cannot be furthered by a | 


world war and we urge them, consequently, to find ‘peace- 
ful means for the settlement of all matters of dispute be- 
tween them.” 

This is a truly international document, bearing in ad- 
dition to Einstein’s the signatures of Prof. Percy W. Bridg- 
man and Herman J. Muller, Americans; Bertrand Russell 
and Cecil F. Powell of England; Prof. Frederic Joliot-Curie 
of France who besides being a renowned nuclear physicist is 
chairman of the World Peace Council; Prof. Hideki Yuk- 
awa of Japan; and Prof. Leopold Infeld of Poland. 

They speak not as members of particular nations nor 
as champions of specific political creeds, they emphasize, 
but as human beings, to warn that wor ld war will inevit- 
ably bring into use nuclear weapons and that the wide- 
spread use of these weapons could doom humanity. 

The scientists support the proposal to renounce nu- 
clear weapons as part of a general reduction in arms, for, 

while it would not afford an ultimate solution, it would 
“serve certain important purposes,’ - including the imme- 
diate lessening of tensions. Their major stress is upon ne- 
gotiations as a means of bringing about that understand- 
ing between governments upon which the hope of ‘peace 
—and survival of the race—depends. 

In the light of this sober warning from the world’s 


rr, scientists, how monstrous appears the civil de-° 


ense drills and the continuing appropriations for big arma- 
ments and militarization carried on by our own govern- 
ment. For as we have said before, and as the scientists say 
with such gravity, a nuclear war is not something you pre- 
pare for; it is something you prevent. 


BROWNELL vs. LABOR 


THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT has announced that 
‘it will soon start: putting into effect last year’s amendments 
(Butler Bill) to the McCarran Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Law. It will seek to disqualify the falsely labelled 

~Communist-dominated” unions as bargaining agents. 

Quite fittingly, William F. Fompkins, chief of the depart- 
ment’s thought control operations, announced the glad tid- 
ings to the Downtown Rotary Club of Houston, Tex., an 
area where employer thirst for labor’s blood is unriv: aled. 

It should be recalled that when the Butler Bill was 
up before Congress, both the AFL and CIO fought it as 
a menace to “all labor” and as a measure designed to “li- 
cense unions. 

The unions, it appears, have learned a little from the 
experience of recent years. When Smith Act prosecutions 
and the loyalty drive began, most of the trade union move-’ 
ment appeared unconcerned in the belief that only the 
civil rights of Communists were involved. In time it was 
demonstrated that the prosecutions against Communists 
were laying the basis for a whole system of thought- 
control directed against millions. 

There seems to be more concer now in trade union 
ranks because a successful precedent in applying the But- 
Jer Law against one of the four so-called “Communist- 
dominated” unions will provide the pattern for a wider 
application of the law against any union that shows mili- 
tancy and is,a “menace’ to the profits of the corporations. 

The move is obviously designed to provide fresh 
fuel for the McCarthyite* technique, in the 1956 elections 
to be directed especially against liberal and other labor- 
endorsed candidates. 

The tactic is all the more sinister in the light of some 
recent steps by the Eisenhower administration to allay 
protests against its own McCarthyite record. But the drop- 
ping of Ladejinsky, Lattimore and Service cases, and the 
issuance of several passports, coincide with a policy of 
sharper attack upon unions in general (as noted by the 
AFL's Amalgamated Butcher Workmen) and reese! 
upon left-progressive labor forces.’ 

Obviously the Eisenhower administration sees no pros- 
pect of a shift in the labor movement in its favor by 1956. 
Hence the strategy of weakening unions, even barring po- 
litical action by unions through legislation like Wisconsin's 


Catlin Law. The Administration’s retreat on the Lattimore-_ 


type case, while sharpening its attack against labor, is an 
attempt to win over the — and create a rift between 


them and labor. 


Labor can have only one answer to this tactic: a fight | 


on McCarthyi 


= on eyery front—be it the Butler, 
pire ‘tley : 


. 
favecgole 
, ; y 
. oes ’ 
- p < 
¢ 


amu cara 


two important respects: in auto 
the two major employers opened 
the door a little to the principle 
of employer supplemented pay 
during layoff; in steel the aver- 
age of 15 cents an hour reversed 
the trend of “nickel”: settlements 
Or no wage increases in recent 
years. 


The effect of both settlements 
was to raise labor's sights in the 
1955 wage round and raise la- 
bor militancy in general to a 
higher level. This, although the 
steel workers themselves were 
on strike for just a day and the 
auto workers engaged in local 
strikes ranging in duration from 
day to about a week. Workers 
everywhere are reestimating 
their bargaining outlook _ this 
year and are pressing for more. 

A number of circumstances 
combined this year to build up 
the economic package. The auto 
workers accumulated issues on 
which they had an opportunity 
to negotiate for the first time in 
five years. Both the auto and 
steel industries were in_ the 
midst of the highest level of 
operation in their histories. Prof- 
its in both industries were at 
new records. 


The pressure or substantial 
gains among the steel and auto 
workers, and in the country gen- 
erally has also been stimulated 
by two other factors: the wide- 
spread bitterness over last year’s 
heayy unemployment and fear 
of new declines that has now 
encouraged the view, “get while 
the geting is good”; and the 
CIO-AFL merger agreement 
that has given the workers a 
sense of greater strength and 
unity. 

e 


FINALLY there was the spe- 
cial situation that brought the 


steel and auto unions, both 
headed by men who have been 


rivals in a power struggle within 
ithe CIO, to contract deadlines 


of several weeks apart. This 
rivalry, which existed also in 
the days when the late Philip 
Murray headed the steel union, 
has had a cer tain, although not 


The Guin and Auto Pac.s 
And What They Mean (1) 


influence on the bar- 


decisive, 
tactics of both 


gaining and 
unions. 

As fate would have it, the 
auto union’s deadline came first. 
In a “package” sense it was al- 
most a foregone conclusion that 
the auto union would get a 
comparatively “high” package 
because part of it wés a “catch- 
up’ on pensions, insurance and 
inequities for the stretch of five 
years, the duration of the ex- 
pired contract. As it further 


turned out, five cents of the 20-. 


21 cent hourly auto package 
was on the layoff pay plan—five 
cents that does not show up in 
the pay envelope or in early 
benefits. Only a liltle less than 
10 cents of hte package was in 
actual cash. 

The steel union, on the other 
hand, was limited by its contract 
terms to only a_ mid-contract 
wage repoener. The steel cor- 


porations were under the im- 
pression, thta if they give the 
steel workers a dime—a penny 
or so above the “cash” given 
the auto workers—the union's 
leaders would be happy to take 
it. 

But despite steel union head 
David J. McDonald's lofty pro- 
nouncements for a “mutual trus- 
teeship” unionism, they came 
up against a stiff front and vig- 
orous preparations to shut down 
the whole industry if a “substan- 
tial” raise wasn't forthcoming. 
The steel union took the position 
that if a 20-21 cent package was 
possible for auto, the steel work- 
ers too are entitled to it. 

To the argument of the steel 


manufacturers that the non-cash 
issues will be settled in negotia- 
tions next year, when a new 
contract is negotiated, the steel 
union offered to negotiate a new 
pact this year but warned that 
its total package would have to 
be considerably above auto's 
and an “honest-to-God” Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage, not the 
Ford plan, would have to be 
included. The steel companies 
preferred to discuss a new con- 
tract next year but were forced 
to yield 15 cents in “cash” im- 
mediately: 
» 

OPINIONS vary on which is 
the better pasct. A strict com- 
parison is not possible, however. 

The chances are that if Mc- 
Donald were negotiating on en- 
tire agreement, he too, would 
trade off some of the cash for 
some of the “fringes” and. a to- 
tal package not much different 
than in the auto. But the im- 
portant point to bear in mind is 
that the size of the auto package 
spurred steel to a bigger cash 
objective now and the very 
weaknesses in the Ford-GM lay- 
off pay plan was increased the 
pressure in both in steel and in 
steel and in other fields for some- 
thing that more nearly deserves 
to be called supplementary un- 
employment pay. 

Notwithstanding the weak- 
nesses, like those in auto, and 
in steel (higher raises for higher 
paid), both pacts have had the 
effect of raising labor's goals in 
1955 and have aroused a greater 
militancy for those objectives. 
Following the trend of recent 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


How We Plan to 
Go to Geneva 


THE Daily Worker gets a 
very special satisfaction from be- 
ing able to cover the Big Four 
meeting in Geneva opening July 
18. This newspaper campaigned 
for such a top level meeting 
when practically every other 
newspaper in the land opposed 
it. 

Under both Acheson and 
Dulles the watchword was not 
to let the President meet Stalin; 
then the watchword was not to 
let the President meet*Malenkov; 
and until little more than two 
months ago the watchword was 
not to let thé President meet 
Bulganin. 

So the stand taken by the 
Daily Worker has been vindi- 
cated—and in a big way. Our 


policy turns out to be the pro- 


American policy. 

How reluctant the State De- 
partment was to allow a meet- 
ing at the summit. And then 
how reluctant they were to grant 
correspondent a passport 
vhen they finally agreed to the 
Geneva meeting. But now, dear 
friends and readers, another 
little matter stands between us 


and Geneva. 
. 


OH IT’S NOT that we don’t 
have our reservation to leave. 
There’s a seat waiting for us 
on the KLM airliner leaving 
this very Friday. But it seems 
we ll hal to find lodging in 

—_ eat. Arid most im- 
or we fos ini to Hist cable 


cents per word from Geneva. 
Even with the use of cabelese 
how are you going to keep a 
story under 500 words? And 
then, what about special stories 
for the weekend Worker? 

When the Big Four meeting 
is over another highly signifi- 
cant conference gets under way 
on Aug. 8. It’s the United Na- 
tions atomic science conference. 
The leading scientists of the 
world will be there or have pre- 
sented papers to that. confer- 
ence. | 

What happens at the Big Four 
meeting and at the Atoms-for- 
Peace meeting in Geneva will 
have a tremendous bearing on 
whether atomic power"will be a 
force for coexistence or for mu- 
tual destruction. 


BUT covering both these 
meetings raises the ante as far 
as costs to this paper are con- 
cerned. Even if we manage to 
free-load ‘at various diplomatic 
shindigs, a month in Geneva 


will come to far more than the 


original estimates of the cost of 
this’ trip. 

All of which brings us to an 
important participant at 
Geneva conferences who may 
not have been properly intro- 
duced to you in the big busi- 
ness newspaper. We mean the 

people of this whole round earth 
of ours. For it has been truly 
said that what is beginning to 


ha “at the summit” is @ re- | 
nile of what has‘ ‘been NR 
| aie Daily’ Worker is proud 


the 


not just for itself that it cam- 
paigned for such a sumit con- 
ference. It is proud that it rep- 
resented the true interests of 
the working people of our coun- 
ry. We are proud that we help- 
ed in a modest way to stimu- 
late activity among people for 
the holding of a Big Four con- 
ference and for ending the cold 


Warl. 
* 


THE FIGHT for a lasting 
peace is far from over. The cold 
war has been the most profitable 
thing that ever hit the Wall 
Street buccaneers in the history 
of the world. Profits have been 
running at a rate double those 
which they made during World 
War II. And who can:deny that 
those wartime blood profits were 
unconscionable? 

So there’s a powerful vested 
interest in maintaining tensions. 
There are forces operating to 
prevent the settlement of out- 
standing issues. There is the 
Secretary of State himself who 
goes as Eisenhower's chief aide 
and goes primarily to make a 
settlement more difficult. 

All of which adds- up to a 
direct request from this column 


to the readers of this paper. . 


Please help us finish this job. 
We want to provide good cov- 


erage of the Geneva conferences. ' 


And you can be of great help. 

Have you told your friends 
that the Daily Worker will give 
direct and exclusive coverage to 
the Geneva vonferences? Why 
not order some extra copies of 
the paper for your friends and 
shopmates? 


it 


‘hielp us’ pay tHose cable ° 
el pli fare notin com... 


4 hae 
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More Dear to Me Is the Liberty 
American 


Of the Entire 


Following are excerpts from the 
speech of David Davis, one otf 
the nine Smith Act defendants in 
Philadelphia, before sentencing, 
before Judge J. Cullen Ganey: 


Your Honor, { 
I wish to make a few remarks 


before sentence is passed. To keep 
quiet now might be misunderstood 
as “guilt.” We are innocent. 


We have been convicted of 
“conspiring to teach and advocate 
the forceful overthrow of the 
government: This indictment and 
trial under the Smith Act there- 
fore are a violation of the First 
Amendment of the Constitution. - 

Justice’ Black has said, “No mat- 
ter how it is worded, this is a viru- 
lent form of prior censorship of 
speech and press, which I beheve 
the First Amendment forbids.” 

To add to the opinions of jurists, 
many organizations such as the 
CIO and organs of public opin- 
ion such as the N. Y. Times, the 
Washington Post, the St. Louis 


DAVID DAVIS 
ernment be overthrown by ferce 
and violence, was false.’ 

It was based on this opinion 
that Judge Dimock 


trial to two of the 
oe 


IN FINDING US 


efendants. 


og table—from Davis called 
} 


' 
' 


| 


eee a new jail, thus depriving our small chil- 


GUILTY, work 
Your Honor has, I believe, been }ors. 


‘are innocent of any crime. The 


Post-Dispatch, the York Gazette 
and others, have on numerous oc- 
casions charged that the Smith 
Act trials and convictions were 
violations of our Consttiution. 
Recently Adlai Stevenson com- 
mented in a major address that in 
our present climate, dissent is 
equated with heresy, heresy with 
_ disloyalty, disloyalty with subver- 
sion and subversion with treason. 
This has happened because a 
breach has been made in our Con- 


stitutional rights. 
. 


‘A FEW YEARS AGO, we 
stated that the jailing of Commu- 
nists for mere advocacy would 
unleash fear, hysteria and repres- 
sion against all Americans who 
question or oppose any governing 
policy. | 

I am very sorry to say that this 
has come to pass. That which 
started in 1948 as attacks upon 
the Communists, has since mush- 
roomed as attacks against the dem- 
ocratic rights of millions of Amer- 
icans. We have witnessed the can- 
cer of fear grow to the point where 
labor's rights are under attack. 
Foreign-born, Negro, academic, 


liberal individuals and groups, and: 


ali who question or dissent, are 
suspect. 

Recently on a college campus, 
students were asked to endorse by 
signature the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They 
fear. 

On the day our jury reached its 
verdict, the 83rd Congress passed 
a bill of attainder. For the first 


YOUR HONOR. We do not ad- 
vocate force and violence. In order 
to secure our convictions, the 
prosecution was therefore . forced 


guided by “clear and present dan- 


People’ 


length of time for the economic 
betterment of labor. 

In a story printed in the Eve- 
ning Bulletin of Dec. 24, 1953 
(some five months after my ar- 
rest), a staff reporter whose main 
coverage is labor and who hates 
my political views, had this to say, 
“Some employers and federal me- 
diators who dealt across the bar- 


im the best union negotiator in 
the city. Even his foes conceded 
his strength there.” 

These are my deeds and no 
amount of lying testimony can 
erase my service in the interests of 
the working people of Philadel- 
phia. My actions and utterances 


both public and private prove that 


I am now, and always have been, 
unalterably opposed to any ideas 


of using force and violence. 
Before you stand nine men who 


Court has the power to send us to 
dren of their fathers, our wives of 


husbands, and us of our 
, our friends and our neigh- 


their 


My liberty as an individual is 


Dave Platt is away on vacation, His column will be 
resumed when he returns. | 


Song of Walt Whitman 


A Poem by Richard Davidson 


And the soft earth trembles and remembers his name 

Remembers his name— | 

The- giant Oaks surpressing their leaves remember his name 

Remembers his name— | 

And the roaring mouth of the splitting ocean and the frantic 
waves dashing headlong against the crouching crags re- 
member his name 

Remembers his name— 

Name off the cities- with the huge boulders and the eagle steel 
touching the clouds and the stars | 

And the mounting millions with roving garbage cans all, all 
remember his name—His name—His name ; | 

Remember his moonlit name 

The armies of men and young boys 
instruments offkey— 

The men and boys laughing, pushing, hugging the pockets of air 
until they'd bust remember his name 

Remembers his name— 

Underneath the mountains of mud 

The worms and twigs—The twisted roots of tangled debris 

Underneath the cut and sway, the wash swept seaspots of a 
million shores remember his name—His name—His name 

Remember his moonlit name 

The sweaty walkers of city streets, the burning smells of comin 
summers; the cry of cocks, the whistling. boats; the noon 

drenched sky all, all remember his name | 

Remembers his name— 

The night 

The quiet, singing night 

Benches in uniformed position beckoning to halt 


- 


marching to pitchforks and 


stolen love 


remember his name 


and present danger and that we the liberty of the entiré American 
have never and do not today, con-| people. _ 
stitute a danger to the democratic 
institutions of our country. 

Yes, I believe in Socialism. To Benjamin Franklin, “Those, who 
my way of thinking, Socialism is. would give up essential liberty to 


millions of people in our country J] know my co-defendants agree 
lieved that a Socialist society may 
well be the solution to the many 1 
| 
Never have I read or heard any| Bars 10 Bias 
one say that we must destroy de- 
the contrary, my Party has taught accepted as guard members at all. 
me that Socialism in our country The civil rights amendment, he 
ing, enriching and enlarging our * 
present democracy. Such a change National Guard units would be ex- 
history mands it, and the ma-|those states where “the National 
jority of the American ople, led Guard lives up to the national 
ave been! 
omer ypey” and educated to the nd dati-segreaation.” | 
n of this social change. ae Pn. Bh 
ekg | Sen. Richard Russell (D-Ga.) 
me to honor our democratic tradi-| oo ee Comsnitten ‘aan a eek: 
tions to have faith in our people, |’ co ae oo oe ae 
ent. Sen. Margaret Chase Smith 
lessly for the peoples’ interests and! 
the peace and progress of the 


have at one time or another be-| with my remarks. 
problems that beset them. 
mocracy to achieve Socialism. On (Continued from Page 1) 
can only come about by defend- said, meant only that members of 
will be - into effect - when empt from Reserve duty only in 
e 

by the working-class, Ne oe 

My Party has therefore taught hairmar of the Senate Armed 
and to work unstintingly and selt-| (R-Me.) was presiding. Rauh ex- 
nation. 


absent as he said he wished to re- 


refused Out of: 


mind the Georgian of an anti-FEPC 

Meese “rider” Russell attached in 1944 

MUCH IS NEW and to the'to the Independent Offices Approp- 
good since the jury verdict. The riation Act. 

people are once again reasserting) “If it was was proper to use a 


their inalienable rights guaranteed ‘rider’ to kill an agency fighting 
These first! discrimination. in employment, it 


by our Constitution. 
signs of a new and healthier at-| is certainly equally proper to use 


ger doctrine. I maintain that our|of course dear to me, and I ask 
country is not faced with a clear! you for it. Yet, more dear to me is 


At this moment my feelings are! 
best expressed in the words of! 


an advanced form of democracy. preserve a little temporary safety, 
I dare say that in the last 50 years, deserve neither liberty nor safety: | 


anti-discrimination | 


pressed regret that Russell was. 


Remembers his name— 


The cut in the bark of the tree, the worn ring; the hope, the 


pride of carrying, the bursting sting of birth, the first 


' Remember his moonlit name 


| 
| The young men of tangled night 


: remember his name 
Remembers his name— 


Remembers his name— 
The Mountains saluting the dawn 


whack; the aching cry of a child new-born all, all remember 
his name—His name—His name 


whose bodies hover in shadows 


and dreams skyward, skyhigh as the electric signs are skyhigh 


The children in the bright sunlight of growth; the wrestling 
matches; the cords stretching across the deserts of leaping 
thought; drinking coffee, reading Poetry, keeping theatre 
programs in ribbon and cellophane— 

The voices high pitched, low pitched, smacking the night with 
demands to be heard remember his name 


light, the hunks of dirt splashing 


| the grass and bush; the oceans rolling, rolling, 


| The oceans with voices big as 
His name—His name 

Remember his moonlit name 

Now after his death— 

Long, long after his death, 


the night remember his name— 


After the volumes in dust heavy comers, 


After the lectures, the. private 
spectacles— 
Long, long after the requiems, 


statements coming across individual 


The birds will remember his name 


Remember his name— 


Let those who quibble and point fingers 
Let those who whisper and laugh in forgotten rooms 


Poetry in medical journals to be 


Let those who philosophize on his habits and put his 


carefully studied, 


The trees will remember his name ~ 


“Remember his name— 


Let the proper ones with their minds sunk deep in the past and — 


will remember— 


His name 


Remember his moonlit name 


Nation is: Shall the Bill of Rights. 
apply to.ALL Americans, or shall; press case of unusual interest was 
the Communists continue to be!argued in Massachusetts Superior 
sacrificed on the altar of McCar-'Court here recently, when argu- 
thyism by those who claim to de-|ment was heard on a restraining 


order that barred publication of a 


by the restraining order, in effect 
since April 6. Plaintiffs are Stevan 
Durovic, developer of krebiozen, | 
an alleged cancer cure; his brother, 
Marko Durovic; Dr. Andrew C. 


the empty stained poets run and cover their eyes be we 


The sweat and the steam will remember his name—His name— 


THE PEOPLE WILL REMEMBER HIS NAME—-HiS NAME 


- 


ed in Court 


BOSTON.—A freedom of the. uled for May 18, was prevented As vice-president of the univer- 


sity, Dr. Ivy opposed Dr. Stod- 
dard’s_decision. Dr. Ivy was sus- 
pended for three months by the 
Chicago Medical Society as a re- 


. ‘ ‘ 
to use witnesses who, to say the fend our democracy? 


least, are dubious characters. It is 
now well known that these wit- 
nesses are liars and _perjurors. 
These and similar characters have 
also been used against Dr. Ralph. 


Ivy, who, as an early supporter ot/sult of events following the first 
krebiozen permitted research on it public announcement of the drug. 
at the University of Illinois; and | rhe ‘Licsetein  Weltonl Amadis 
the Kreblenen Sascaecs 7a tion has termed it worthless. Some 


tion. . Sus 
‘medical and religiows groups have 


President Eisenhower stated in’ book, “Krebioren: The Great Can- 
1953: “They (the Communists) are | cer Mystery,” by George D. Stod- 
part of America and even if they|dard, ousted president of the Uni- 
think ideas that are contrary to versity of Illinois. The order is 
ours, they have a right to them, a thought to be the the first of its 


Counsel for the _ publishers 


Bunche, Professor Oppenheimer,'tight to record them, and a right/ «ind in recent publishing history. 


Dr. Peters and other -renowned in- 
dividuals. Public opinion forced 
the exposure of their liying testi- 
mony in these cases. 

In our case, one of the main 
prosecution witnesses, Paul Crouch 
was caught -lying. This has been 
tacitly admitted to by the Depart- 
ment of Justice by their failure to 
use him since. 

Judge Dimock, who presided at 
one of the Smith Act trials, has 
Stated as to one of the professional 
prosecution witnesses, “This inter- 
nal evidence of perjury ... . com- 
pels me to find that all of his tes- 

s timony which attributed to¢ the 
Communist Party or to any of the. 
defendants an intent that the gov-' 


are accessible to others.’ 

ast week in an editorial, the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
makes the following observation: 
“the basic American concept of 
freedom still is, that to restrict the 
tegal freedom of one person (even 
of a man whose ideas we detest) 
is to strike a secret blow at the 
freedom of all of us.” 


I HAVE BEEN TRIED for 
“conspiraty” although my _ record 
has been an open book in Phila- 
delphia for, over 20 years. My po- 
litical views, as,a, Communist have 
been well known. As a labor or- 
ganizer, I was working this entire 


Tribune. | 


'to have them ini places where they| The court took the case under ad- argued that the point at issue in 


visement. 

The Massachusetts branch of 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
sought court permission. to file a 
friend of the court brief holding 
that prior censorship of books is 
illegal, but its petition was denied 
without prejudice on the ground 
that the American Book Publishers 
Council brief would make the 
same argument. 

The original order, issued by 
Judge Josephh L. Hurley, was 
condemned sin the editorial col- 
umns of the St,, Louis Post-Dis- 
patch and the Chicago Daily 


Publication of the book, sched- 


endorsed it. 
The Beacon Press has been 


threatened with injunctions and 
tioners’ claims shall be tried and|urged to suppress the. book since 
tested in the crucible of the fullest}shortly after contracting for it a 
and freest public discussion or) Year ago. 
whether the court can or should’ — 
assume the awful responsibility of 
stifling such discussion before its’ 
DG... 

The book describes the differ- 
ences which arose over merits of 
the drug. Dr. Stoddard was dis-| 
missed as president of the univer- 
sity two years ago after decreeing 
that the institution should not} 
conduct further research on krebio- 
zen because -of its questionable 


value, mc tS | 


the present proceeding is whether 
the truth or falsity of the. peti- 


a we 
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Milwaukee =| v 
(Continued from Page 3) HOW TO 2 LA 
no regard whatsoever for the com- | | 
munity. : . | 
Circuit Judge Arnold Murphy 
of Marineete, who had issued the 


original order enforcing the Wis- 
= Re by ‘COACH’ 


consin Employment Relations 
a ig Z a rn (1t’s vacation time and outdoor time. We begin today a series 
a a rr on Play Tennis aimed at the common mistakes of beginners 
and cther players not on a tournament level. It was written ex- 


gate, told the hearing that an of- 
‘ial of the Kohler Compay had 

wer yotseres Ati! clusiely for the Daily Worker by an experienced tennis coach.) 

° a o 


said: “We are going to teach the 
union a lesson,’ in nswer to a | 
plea from Judge Murphy that the ; TENNIS is one of the toughest and yet one of the most 
company show good faith in bar- satisfying of summer sports. Literally millions of Americans are 
gaining with the union. — of “eee great outdoor sport. While much of our talk 
will deal with the fundamentals of the game, we hope to have 
PATIENCE ENDS } enough “advanced” tips herein to capture the attention of the fellow — 
eae ae The July issue of the Madison, who considers himself something of an expert. 
P= <8 |Wise. Progressive revealed that; However, this column is not for the likes of Tony Trabert or 
oe rf, Herbert. V. Kohler (uncle of Gov. Doris Hart. Rather it is for the ordinary player who gets a good 
ONTYNE PRICE will si Walter J. Kohler) had made this’ workout at seute nearby park courts 
LEONTYNE PRICE wi _ é J. Gees If you are a beginner, don’t get the notion that this is a “sissy” 
vat ye rg on Porgy an -sanggoat zo a Rpg ews a game. It combines running with the precision work of a ballet 
ess a e Stadium, Ou Can Sit and Dargain with) cancer. | | 
a them, but you dont have to give We are proceeding with the idea that if the game is worth 
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Gershwin Concert — 
| At Stadium Tonight 


Tonight (Monday) will mark the, P°"Re 2 
Gershwin Concert.” 


On July 25, 1927 Gershwin him- 
self was soloist for the first time 
on the Lewisohn stage in both his 
“Rhapsody in Blue’ and Piano 
Concerto, under the baton of Wil-| 
lem Van Hoogstraten. | 

The first All-Gershwin concert! 
in 1932, attendéd by a record of | 
17,835 persons, introduced the 
composers young friend, Oscar 
Levant as his co-soloist, and was. 
conducted by Albert Coates. | 

Tonights’ Gershwin concert will! 
feature Alexander Smallens as con-' 
ductor. Soloists will be Leontyne 
Price, soprano; William Warfield,|— 


“George 


. . ‘ . ‘ “- 
. Sao SS 
eR pa oT 
ee BPI, > Secs, 
& “J 2 ae 


baritone and Ear! Wild, pianist. bey F for Piano and Orchestra, ot ge anything. : | playing it is worth playing with some regard for decent stroking, 
The program will include the) American in ,Paris, Cuban Over-| The purpose of the NLRB hear- 
3 : Oar ahah | | , tne in which the basic laws of tennis form are mutilated. So, if vou 
oe Strike Up the Band, Concerto’ Bess and Rhapsody - Blue. 'NLRB to amend its charges against) \yj]] string along with us, we shall try to give you some hints that 
7 the Kohler Company came in t] : an 
F P : the Kohler “gir ag gore a may prove useful. | 
as organized labor is content to! 
WIDE WIDE WORLD MAY vara hefore the NER ) ized, so that whether you play in Oshkosh or brooxlyn you should 
| procedures betore the . I B and) pe using the same strokes. The overall length of the singles court 
' previously before the Wisconsin 
BE REGULAR TV FEATURE : , | width for singles is 27 feet. For doubles play, an “alley” (4'% feet) 
‘ ge to ory rage gen ae is added to the width on each side. 
EER wa. Tee eae atre tele. OW Strangulaton of the strike. | A net divides this rectangle in two. The idea of the game is 
Logan 9 og 7 ng closed-circuite theatre tele is inhi Of the pecdle-of Mie g | 
nit ress Sta orrespondent ) Le show at ay eee . “8 
ac. aS Ee ee a dee | ocky Marciano - Archie Moore |Poygan on the docks shows that} the a ee within the limits of the court on the other side.. Simple, 
: E | heavywei ‘hampionship — bout, y isnt it! 
heavyweight chamy P | The Jatest-insult to labor from 
- ’ : te ‘ 7 ‘ : ° a : “ ‘ 
NBC network was such that there!The screens of more than 100 re ere i Pars an ri pick one up for a few dollars, although it is best to have a good 
will be a regular series of the|theatres_ throughout the country| orm or a. NoMer Aumane S0-| one. The tournament sharks play with the best quality racquets, 
‘will reproduce the fight for pay- |“ oe . in which the gut is strong enough to be tightened up to high 
ling lage of Kohler, with the village 
noons two or thre times a month. | etre involved in gyal rligbensana village -_ = furnished, so that they don’t have to dig into their personal treas- 
: Don|2 Kohler Company scab on the) yries, You may .be restricted to an outlay of eight of ten dollars. 
know when the next one will be, |Cockell fight Jast May 16. cae of tha * at” 
at RAO SRO Se (ae urpose oO is “humane seciety | which is “head heavy.” andl wis wlll ine Fables tne 
; | iat J | Which Is head heavy, and which will tire your wrist before man 
eda oonyee bewigtl sibel The next “Producers Showcase” |» to evade a long-standing law games. Furthermore, test the handle to see that it is not too wowa § 
tame g oy ~ spectacular on NBC will involve so that you can manipulate it readily. 
some tation of the former Broad-| level to possess machine guns, but 
Sponsors. way stage hit, “The Fourposter,” | Permits them to humane societies. WE CANNOT overemphasize the necessity of having good 
Just a few of the places on the on July 25, 8 to 9:30 p.m. — tennis balls. Just as important as the “bounce” of the ball is its 
| village which it owns and con- 
| . |trols had violated this law for 21] were almost off. Ligh er , Fe Se ae ee 
. a ; - nag! : st on. ight tennis Dalis are not economical, m that 
ceo gee a “ “a Today s Best years, by the possession of three they throw your strokes off. If you get used to playing with 
ywo owl, sanoma = ine jan refugees from the waste-basket, you wont be able to handle 
Bets on TV, same guns that mowed down the s at | 
“Old Faithful” geyser in. Yellow- Movies, Drama — —— sy —— oes Today we start talking over the fundamental strokes in the 
stone Park, Ghost towns of the Far % — ap adhanek eet me : game. First a word of warning. There are times when the ball 
West and the Okefinokee swamp} RADIO of all Scithed tngdeagen he oh. is coming at you, or when you are caught out of position, when 
Some idea of what is involved) John WVandercook, CIO News, |," eS —— books. Then you must “improvise.” However, in the great ma- 
in one of these programs can be WABC 7 : Th, 22s omtage es encaaa ” t 0 act.) jority of cases, our hints will be’ helpful. 
mcg from the fact that the} Gershwijns Music WNYC 7 all of labor to pie We See We shall concentrate on the Eastern grips in this column. 
, c aC 


Much of the time’ you can see “pat-ball” going on on many courts 
following Gershwin works: ture, excerpts ffom Porgy and jngs is a move on the part of the’ P going \ ; 
) : First of all, let us remember that the tennis court is standard- 
await the outcome of numerous 
t is 78 feet, and the same holds true for the doubles court. The 
State Superme ,Court, the company, 
By JACK GRAVER a , | 
“ast vet when it transmits the | | to hit the ball which you receive, on the first bounce. get it over 
their patience has come to an aa 
Wide World” spectacular on the | Sent: 20 from Yankee: Stadium. | The only “weapon” you may employ is a racquet. You can 
habl in ) ‘ciety, created in the baronial vil- 
ame, probably on Sunday after-| | - bs 
: ‘ customers. There were 82. pressure. However, the topnotchers usually have “sample” racquets 
At the moment, NBC doesnt ihandling of the Marciano- a of dj "et 
board of directors. The unasbamec Try to get a racquet which is well balanced. Beware of one 
which forbids police on a village 
basis, and, of course, find presen e 
The Kohler Company and _ the 
‘blueprint that the to be visited in| weight. We have seen players practicing with balls whose covers 
machine guns, undoubtedly the 
Reserevations, the Grand Canyon, new balls. 
along the Florida-Georgia border.) News on all stations, 6 p.m. | you will have to employ strokes which were never described in 
| 
rst one involved more than 1.000) Opera WOXR 7 : There are other grips, such as the Continental and the Western, 


Americans, performers and tech-| Berkshire Music Festival WRCA EFFECT ON LABOR but the so-called Eastern variety has proved itself in competition. 
nicians, in three countries, 40 TV /¢.15 | It is the most versatile of all, and can be best accommodated to all 


| As long as the Kohler strike re- 
cameras, 12 mobile vans for the} 4}]-Star Baseball Preview WOR | mains i oe er + acts as a dam- Sorts of bounding balls,.low and high. The greatest stars use 
: 10:30 this grip. 


! live remote pickups, etc. | per on union negotiations through-| 
News. Wheel of Fortune. Pre- 


cio TV is civ; Rae | out the state. The J. I. Case work- 
ummer Smeg anotnermiere. WOR 12. ers in Racine, for example, turned 
band a chance’ beginning next 


q | strike V ask > their 
Tuesday night when Stan a ay down a strike vote asked by thei: 


and his orchestra begin a regular : ‘union executive board several 
. eu) Ted Russell's | Music Corner.| months ago, to enforce the union's 


persen on the CBS network, 8:30! Premfere (7) 9 a.m. negotiations with the J. I. Case 
to 9. They be on each Tuesday Junior Featurama (5) 5:30 p.m. management. There is no doubt 
during the res abe Sherlock Holmes (2) 7 | ‘that the Case workers want to sup- 
To kick off the program, Frankie Burns and Allen (2) 8 port their union's demands upon 
Laine, Lena Horne, \ se Caesar Presents (4) 8 the company, but they do not want 
Gomez an Louis Jordan will wee Sten! Bede Conc Vleiildin Wiel Rieti Lion athiegs: 
Paes: ‘stares. The program oy [S30 It is felt that the Kohler man- 
agp ope “ and + will wf ‘Medic (4) 9 agement is spearheading a possible 
ly - be r nit t pope oN ype ne Wee Kings Country Music ne aga. a for eo — 
the “progressive jazz" style that Mahou aie Chtloes ¢ 4 ae oe: my base 
rani ann aan o:00 others are awaiting the earliest op- 
ars _ Ps le i ean ppreci — One Summer Theatre (2) portunity. There is nothing less 
“a | at stake in Kohler but the vitaltiy 
| Eddie Cantor Comedy Theatre of the entire Wisconsin labor 
(7) 10 movement. The numerous dona- 
tions and resolutions of support 
from all sections of labor, as good 
as they are, are not enough to do 
the job. 


FOREHAND FACTS: .It is not too widely known, but the 
basic swing for the forehand is first cousin to the swing of a batter 
in baseball. As a matter of fact, whenever vour forehand begins 
to get wobbly, practice a few “batter's” swings with your racquet, 
holding it in your two hands as you would a bat. If vou have a 
friend who is willing, get him to bounce a few. toward vou over 
an imaginary plate, while you swing your “bat” at the ball. 

Fo get the correct grip, hold the racquet in your left hand 
with the stringing parallel to the net. That is, as you look down, 
vou see the edge of the racquet. Now you “shake hands” with 
the racquet handle, and you have the correct grip for righ-handed 
players, of course. Southpaws will have to reverse the directions. 

Footwork is most important. On practically aH strokes, you 
must stand sidewise to the net. Remember, the court cant move. 
You know its dimensions. You must stand sidewise to the net 
and watch the ball. You hit the pill with a long swing, including 
a follow through, such as in golf. In general, you conforms to the 
batter's swing in baseball. You will notice that naturally, after 
you hit the ball, your hand will “turn over” until the palm side 
is down. This gives “top” and control to your stroke. 

In general, your arm is almost straight out, allowing for a 
comfortable and slight crook at the elbow. 

Here is an important tip on the follow-through. Point your 
racquet at the end of your swing toward the spot you want the ball 
to ga, and that will take care: of direction of your return. 
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Montgomery Presents 


Theatre Network Television, 
Inc., reports that it will have the 


Classified Ads | 


MOVIES 


Marty, Sutton 
The Dragonfly & The Ladies 
(Soviet) Stanley. 


Gate of Hell (Japanese) 50th, St. 


FOR SALE 


WINDOW FAN—REVERSIBLE. Reg. $24.95. 
Spec. $14.95. Standard Brand Disi., 143 
4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. One 
hour free parking or 2 tokens. 


SERVICES 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-000. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, e€co- 
nomical, Kay's, CH 3-3786. 


DLS IT TTL NI ES 
MOVING © STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


| Inherit the Wind, National. 


Guild : 
Mr. Hulot’s Holiday Holiday 
for Henrietta (French) 55th St. . 
Great Adventure (Swedish) Paris 
One Summer of Happiness 
(Swedish) World 
Browning Version & Importance 
of Being Earnest (British) Fifth 
Ave. Playhouse. Through Wed. 
Cangaciero (Brazilian) Thalia. 
Through Thurs. | 


DRAMA 


Phoenix ‘55, Phoenix Theatre 
A Switch in Time & Anniver- 


i3 & Tth St 
sect EINE Pisa He | Le 
t ‘Cees 


' 
a4 


if Pea tthe obi 5. : iii tai} 
mettre bei SER Etta 


sary, Greenwich Mews 
1: Bus Stop, Music Box Theatre 


_ Plain and Fancy, Winter Garden 
i shea : 


Steel and Auto 


(Continued from Page 5). 
months, especially in the South, 
that is the important outcome 
of the recent developments on 
the wage bargaining front that 
should get the main attention of 
the progressives in the labor 
movement. 

(To Be Continued) 


i. ee 

Lester Rodney is on vaca- 
tion. His column “On the 
Scoreboard’ will be re- 
sumed when he returns. 
, oor 


~' 


of reportorial convenience. 


Many players, even the experienced ones, are less effective 
than they could be because they do not hit th ball in consistent 
fashion. Semeiimes they hit it too soon and sometimes too late. 
Try to standardize your stroke. On the forehand, always try to 
hit the ball when it is opposite your belt buckle. This is very 
important. 

We have been speaking of tennis players as if they were 
always of the male gender. Let us state that this is simply a matter 
It is awkward to keep referring to 
“his or her forehand,” etc. With this apology in advance to the 
fair sex, we.shall speak of the tennis player from the “him” angle. 

One last word. When we state that the body must be turned 
sidewise to the net on the forehand stroke, as well as for practically 
every other shot in the book, we assume that the player will take 
the most natural stance. This would mean that on the forehand 
shot, the right-handed player will have his left foot forward, so 
that he can get the free stroke and follow-through. The forward 
foot can be pointed somewhat toward the net. 

NEXT—That backhand, at 
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oe 
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Congress Action May 
~$nag Oath Evictions 


City Housing Authority attorneys have been placed in a ticklish legal 
Congressional committee action which last June 25 killed the Gwinn Amen 
to families who refuse to sign “loyalty oaths” on the basis. 


ring Federal project tenancy 
of the Attorney General’s “subver- 
sive” list. The CHA last month 
mailed out such “loyalty” forms to 
more than 30,000 project families 
in New York City. 

The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in a_ surprise 
hush-hush note dropped the witch- 
hunt Gwinn rider to the new fed- 
eral housing bill. CHA officials, it, 


sition by 
ent bar- 


was learned, admit the Commit- 
tee’s action has “complicated” 
their action procedure under the 
Gwinn Amendment but are not 
willing to speculate on the effect 
that elimination of this McCar- 
thyite rider will have on their dis- 
possess edicts. S 

The general feeling at the CHA 


Daily Worker 
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Connecticut Labor Conference ; 


Called to Fight U 


NEW BRITAIN, Conn., July 
10. The New Britain Labor 
League, an organization of AFL, 
C1O and independent unions, has 
issued a call for a statewide con- 
ference of all unions to combat, 
“the Landers pattern of strike- 
breaking and union busting.” 

The 16-week-old strike at the 
Landers plant here is being con- 
ducted by Local 207, United Elec- 
trical Workers (UE). A total of 38 
strikers have been arrested for 
picket line activity. 

The management of Landers, 
Frary and Clark, makers of Uni- 
versal hardware products, has re- 
fused to resume negetiations and 
has rejected abritration pleas made 
to it by Gov. Ribicoff, the New 
Britain Common Council (Board 
of Aldermen), the local State Sen- 
ator and two. State Representatives, 
and by hundreds of merchants and 
professional people as well as by 
all the unions. 


PERIL TO ALL UNIONS 
The refusal to arbitrate on the’! 


part of the Landers firm is widely, 
regarded here as an attempt to 
oust the union from the shop. All 
of New Britain labor is concerned 
with the outcome of this strike 
because almost all other strikes 
here in recent years have been 
fought to a standstill. The work- 
ers feel that if the “Landers pat- 
tern” succeeds, every union in the 
area will be undermined. 

Almost all the New Britain area 
unions, especially the .AM-AFL 
and the UAW-CIO, have shown 


nion-Smashing 


from all over Connecticut will be 
present. The conference will be 
asked to raise finances for the con- 
tinued support of the strike. 

A proposal made at the Local 
207 membership meeting that Uni- 
versal products manufactured by 
Landers, Frary & Clark Co. be 
placed on an unfair list will also 


be discussed. 


Recent attempt to pin respon- 
sibility for isolated provocations 
against the union have been de- 
nounced by Nicholas Tobasetti, 
UE field organizer here. “I think 
this sort of vandalism when inves- 
tigated is found to have no direct 
connection with the strike,” Toma- 
setti commented. 

Only a tiny minority of the 
close to 2,000 production workers 
are scabbing at the plant. It is es- 
timated that around 150 scabs 
cross picket lines and that a con- 
siderable number of these are not 
in the regular work force. 


is that only an “outright repeal” of 
the Gwinn Amendment proviso by 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion will cancel present “loyalty 
oath” evictions now being process- 
ed against 25 federal project fam- 
ilies who have refused to sign. 
Another 47 families have. not re- 
turned the “loyalty” forms. but 
CHA aides say these are occu- 
pants who are either on vacation, 


out of town, ill, or “moving out 
anyway. 

In applying the repressive 
Gwinn Amendment to the more 
than 30,000 federal project fam- 
ilies, the CHA contended that this 
was mandated on them by Wash- 
ington. The amendment was pass- 
ed by Congress in 1952. The 
“complication” in the latest Con- 
gressional committee defeat of 
the Gwinn Amendment to new 
federal housing legislation, say 
CHA spokesmen, is the confusion 
over whether it affects only proj- 
ects already in existence or 
whether it applies to future low- 


lrent federal housing. 


At any rate there is a strong be- 
lief that the House Committee 
members voted to drop the Gwinn 
Amendment from the latest hous- 
ing bill because they are certain it 
will not- stand a legal test of its 
constitutionality. 

Faur Supreme Courts—in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
New York—have ruled against the 
Gwinn Amendment and in Califor- 
nia and Illinois, the local housin 
authorities have been enjoine 
from using this provision to evict 
tenants resisting “loyalty oaths.” In 
New York, the Appellate Division 
overruel the Supreme Court and 
upheld the CHA dispossesses pro- 


cedure. 


A U. S. Supreme Court ruling. 


has not yet been made on this 
issue. 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


The convention of the I 


ILA Convention Opens 
Today; To Weigh Dues 
Hike, Teamster Unity 


nternational Longshoremen’s 


Association (independent) which opens this morning in the 


strengthen the union adopted last 
week at the ILA North Atlantic 
Coast District convention. 

The delegates at the Commo- 
dore will consider a North. At- 
lantic Coast resolution to increase 


$6 to $10 to build up a fighting 
fund and pay off a_ half-million 
dollar, debt incurred during the 
ILA’s two-year period of major 
strikes and its battle for existence. 
The North Atlantic resolution 
stated the ILA must be prepared 
financially “for another battle n 
September, 1957,” when the pres- 
ent two-year centracts with ship- 
owners expire. : 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


Other resolutions adopted at the 
district convention which will be 
considered at the _ international 
convention propose: 


election of Capt. William 
Bradley to succed himself as inter- 
national president. 

© Endorsement of the Long- 


Senate by Sen. Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (D-Wash) would increase 
weekly benefits for injured dock- 
ers from $35 to $50. 

® Condemnation of the New 
York-New Jersey Waterfront Con- 
trol law as an anti-union measure. 


union members for repeal. 

Steps to be taken for district- 
wide bargaining in contract talks. 
® Favoring a working alliance 
with the Internaational Brother- 
hood of -Teamsters, with final de- 
cision to be decided by a referend- 
um. 
® Steps to organize .any new 


| 


ports that may be opened on the, 


St. Lawrence Seaway. 
© A call on all members to be- 


Drug Employees Union Hits 


‘Mass Telephoning Indictment — 


The indictment of its three lead- 
ers for an alleged “conspiracy” 
grew out of hundreds of telephone 
calls to the strikebounud Casswell- 
Massey Drug Store urging settle- 
ment, Retail Drug Employees 


Union, Local 1199 declated in a 


pays as low as $35 fora 48-hour 
week, the union disclosed. The 
statement of Local 1100 said: 

“The owners of Caswell-Massey 
have alleged that they had receiv- 
ed many telephone calls which in- 
terefered with the operation of 
their business. 


the New York City CIOI Council, 
in announcing its full support of 
the strike, called upon its locals 
to telephone these employers urg- 
ing them to sit down and nego- 
tiate a settlement. 

“Since the entire indictment is 


the minimum quarterly dues from) 


® Unanimous support of the! 
North Atlantic delegates for ré-|mous vote for general vice-presi- 
-' dent. 


The resolution calls for action by' 


Hotel Commodore will have before it recommendations to 


come “watchdogs” of the Maritime 
Control -Bill, a strike-breaking 
measure copied after the New 
York-New Jersey control law, in- 
troduced in the House by Herbert 
C. Bonner (D-NC). 


PENSIONS 


The _ district-~ convention also 
called for support of the South 
Atlantic District in securing a wel- 
fare and pension plan and for ne- 
gotiations for a_ single pension 
plan in the North Atlantis District 
which has varying pension plans 
in each port. 

During the last four years the 
North Atlantic District Pension 
Plan paid $8,477,267 in benefits 
to ILA members. 

Delegates to the North Atlan- 
tic convention unanimously re- 
elected Patrick J. Connolly as dis- 
trict president, Daniel J. Dono- 
van, of Boston, received an unani- 


Walter L. Sullivan of Local 791, 
New York, defeated Joseph Co- 
lazzo, of Local 1277, Brooklyn, for 


shoremea and Harbor Workers the post of district secretary treas- 
Bill (SR 2280), introduced in the|yrer, The rollcall vote was 300 to 


82. 

Anthony Anastasia, international 
vice-president’ from _ Brooklyn, 
charged some locals voting for 
Sullivan had not paid their per 
capita. tax. Anthony Scotto, of 
Local 1814, Brooklyn, said he 
would contest Sullivan’s election 
before the ILA board. 

Three of the 11 North Atlantic 
district vice-presidents _ elected 
unanimously are Negroes. They 
are David Alston, Norfolk; Wil- 
liam Hale, Baltimore, and Clifford 
Carter, Philadelphia. 

Other vice-presidents elected at 
the district convention are: John 
Nolan, New Jersey, 85 years old, 
oldest member of the ILA; John 
Campbell, Halifax, -N. S.; John 
Gailbraith, St. Johns, N. B.; Donat 
Bineault, Montreal; Harold -Bow- 
ers, Manhattan; Joseph Moriarty, 
Brooklyn; Alex Brizzi, Staten Is- 
land; William McGahay, Albany. 


Buffalo Transit 
weeks. ago, the executive board f Strikers Vote - 


On Pay Hike Pact 


The 1,650. striking workers of 
the Niagara Frontier Transit Co. 
at Buffalo were voting yesterday 


on settlement terms that may end 
Officials of 


‘their 10-day strike. 


statement yésterday. 
Division 1,342, Amalgamated As- 


The statement came after an- 


their solidarity with the Landers “There is no doubt that this|basd on a new law passed two 


strikers through financial aid and 
picket line assistance. 
9 ANTI-UNION STEPS 

In its call for the state confer- 
ence, the New Britain Labor' 
League listed nine steps of the 
“Landers pattern” as follows: 

1) Break off negotiations and’ 
pay lip service to mediation. 

2) Start “back to work” move- 
ment of the first day of strike. 

3) Use city administration and: 
police officials to encourage scab- 
bing. 

4) Get an anti-picketing injunc-; 
tion and sue strike leaders fot fi- 
nancial damages. 

9) Cause the arrests of strike: 


} 


leaders and fire the union leader-. 
ship. | 

6) Threaten the employes with | 
loss of seniority, vacation pay or 
other benefits. e 

7) Set a deadline for return -to: 
work and deliver an ultimatum’ 
that those who do not return to 
work will be replaced. 

8) Use foremen, supervisory per- 
sonnel and office workers on pro-' 
duction jobs to cut down the cost’ 
of the strike to the company. — 

9) Recruit strikebreakers from’ 
out of state. 

The conference will be held here 
this Saturday at 10;30 a.m. It is 
expected that AFL, CIG and in- | 
dependent . union representatives; 


’ 


) 


| nhouncement of the 35-count in- 


dictment under a never used local 


statute charging the union’s lead- 
ers “conspired 
struck firm’s business by a cam- 
paign of telephone calls. Those 
indicted are Leon Davis, president; 
George Glotzer and Henry Plot- 
nick, staff members. 

The firm, struck for 16 weeks, 


to obstruct the 


indictment resulted from the fact 
that hundreds of our members tele- 
phoned these employers urgin 
them to settle this strike Bassas. 
the conference table. Such action 
is not unusual in our industry. 
“Whenever a strike occurs, our 
members will call the employer 
involved with the view toward pur- 


{qaading him to negotiate in good 
Incidentally, only a few’ 


faith. 


years ago, we are certain that our 


members were totally unaware of|! 


the fact that they were thereby 
subjecting themselves to possible 
prosecution. 

“We are fully confident that our 
members will answer these charges 
by intensifying their support for 
the Caswell-Massey strikers until 
a fair and honorable settlement is 
won.” 


sociation of Street Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employes, 
recommended acceptance of 7 
cents an hour increase for drivers 
and 6.5 to 7.5 cents for mechanics. 

Transit strikes continued, mean- 
while, in Los Angeles, Little Rock, 
Ark., and Washington, D.C., with 
a walkout threatened in Philadel- 
phia over the layoff of nearly 200 
workers. 


2,400 Strike in Connecticut Brass Plants 


ANSONIA, © Conn., July 10.—;revised their demands, company 


A total of 2,400 brass fabricating 


| workers employed at the Ansonia 


and Torrington plants of the Amer- 
can Brass Co., an Anaconda Corp. 
subsidiary, went on _ strike after 
company officials refused ta con- 
tinue negotiations. 
talks collapsed when it became 
clear that representatives of the 
company had no real authority to 
bargain with the union. 

The International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
acting under a wage reopener in 
the present contract, sought a 20 
cents an hour boost, plus an in- 
crease in incentive rates. Though 


union -spokesmen had apparently 


Negotiating: 


| 


reprsentatives appeared unable to 
make and definite commitments 
except to ask the union to post- 
pone a strike. 

Failure on the part of the 
American Brass Co, to empower 
its representatives to negotiate 
‘was termed “sheer irresponsibilty 
and an insult to the workers,” by 
Irving Dichter, district board mem- 
ber of the union, | 

The company’s stalling attitude 


ano, president of Local 445 in 
Ansonia. “Settlements have been 
reached in other basic industries 
throughout the and we 
don't consider the wo in the 
American Brass as second :c it- 


izens,” he said. “The Anac 


was also denounced by John Rapu-|- 


f 


| 


company can well afford to pay; 


the demands asked by the union 
in its counter proposals.” 

The last offer made by the com- 
pany was a 10 cents an hour in- 
crease. 

Developments in contract — 
tiations between Mine-Mill and the 
American Brass are closely follow- 
ed by all other @nions in the brass 
fabricating plants in the state, 
since the earlier negotiations of 
Mine-Mill set a sort of pattern. 

Last year the Mine-Mill locals 
at Ansonia and Torrington were 
engaged in a seven-week long 
strike. | 
Two weeks ago the workers at 
the American Brass Co. plant in 
Waterbury who are organized in 
Local 1251, UAW-CIO, ended an 


eight-day strike provoked by com- 
pany efforts to increase speedup 
and workloads. Through the use 
of automation, speedup and job 
shifting the companies have forced 
thousands of workers out of the 
brass fabricating industry in recent 
years. 

Last week Mine-Mill Local 620 
at Thomaston, Conn., accepted 
what the union had described as 
“one of the best settlements in the 
brass industry,” with the Plume 
& Atwood Mfg. Co. The settle- 
ment had a package value of 16 
cents an hour. The new two-year 
contract provides for a wage re- 
opener and negotiations on the 
union’s proposal for supplementary 
unemployment insurance benefits 
after the first year. = 


